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THE GHOST MURDERER. 
BY WILLIAM DUNLAP. 


Ir is now trite, (after the instructive lessons Maria Edgeworth 
has given,) to talk of the importance, to the adult, of that early edu- 
cation he or she receives, at the period of life when many think the 
child incapable of receiving instruction. The i ions made by 
the nursery-maid or the governess, by the footman or coachman, in 
Europe ; or by the attendants and companions of the infant in Ame- 
rica, are never fully effaced through life, and, in some instances, 
Pair ar gem om Se epee. te 7 et 
upon the individual, and ali who are connected with him 

It was the misfortune of Charles Janson to be the only child of « 
rich South Carolina planter; and, of course, surrounded in infancy 
by slaves. He saw the tyranny of the overseer upon the field-negro, 
and the caprice of the lord and lady of the domain, in the misrule of 
the domestic crowd of blacks, who were pampered or punished as 
whim or passion suggested. Charles was the idol of his parents ; 
and his attendants were not backward in learning, that to worship 
the little idol drew down upon them the favour of the temple. He 
was “little master Charles ;” he saw, as soon as he could see, that 
he was a something to which all around paid homage ; and, as soon 
as he could think, he thought he was a being of a superior nature to 
all others, hardly excepting papa and mamma. 

The consequences of this primary schooling may easily be con- 
ceived ; tyrannic and capricious behaviour, and a fretful disposition, 
utter contempt for all personal exertion in others, with carelessness 
and wastefulness in all his habits; he grew rapidly in stature, but 
with muscles unfitted for activity, and destitute of the power which 
activity and labour impart. The negroes flattered and obeyed him 
in all his wishes, however mischievous ; and he delighted to sport 
with the young, and listen to the stories of the old. 

These stories were of the power of witchcraft; the wonderful 
Obi; the malignant influence of the enemy, who could cause sick- 
ness, pining, wasting and death, without approaching his victirn; and 
all the wild superstitions of the new negro recently from his barba- 
rous state in Africa, combined with those of the slave who had been 
born such, (according to the anomalous laws of the country,) and 
whose mind was freighted with the absurdities of the ignorant white 
population, in addition to those of his own colour. This precious 
education was not counteracted by any instruction from the parents 
of the boy, who were too much occupied by their own affairs and 
pleasures to attend to his mental improvement, farther than sending 
him to a school fora few months, always attended by a female slave, 
while he was yet very young, with instructions never to thwart his 
inclinations ; and employing an incompetent tutor afterward to be 
subservient to him at home. His reading was directed by the no- 
tions he had imbibed in infancy—romances—fairy tales—legends of 
haunted houses—ghost and witch stories, were his delight; and his 
tutor gratified his inclinations by procuring “ Glanville on witchcraft,” 
and other works of the kind to please his pupil and poison his mind. 

Happily for Charles, it was the fashion of the time for the Caro- 
linians of fortune to send their sons to England for their education, 
as soon as supposed old enough. I say, of the time, for our story 
belongs to the period of colonial darkness, when men did not con- 
sider their native country as their home, but looked across the Atlantic 
for that which is so dear to the human heart; considering themselves 
as banished men—at least, so the colonial language indicated, on 
many subjects, especially in the southern districts of America. 
Charles Janson was sent home to a land of strangers ; and rescued, in 
part, from the evils which surrounded him in the land of his nativity. 

It is not to our purpose to pursue his education farther in detail. 
He was happily obliged to submit to the discipline of an English 
school and university, and when of mature age left Oxford with 
honour—an accomplished gentleman. But the consequences of his 
early teachings hung around him; the first impressions were stamped 
indelibly upon him ; and his mind was poisoned by the Obi of Africa, 
added to the necromancy, astrology, witchery and devilry of Eu- 
rope. He found books in abundance to strengthen his love of the 
marvellous and weaken the better powers of the mind, and among 
them none had greater effect than Daniel De Foes proofs of the ex- 
istence of witches and spirits, with his essays on dreams, divinations, 
spectres, omens, apparitions after death, enchantments, necromancy, 
geomancy, hydromancy, zromancy, pyromancy, chiromancy, augury 
and auruspicy—in short, manifold and ample proofs of the existence 
of all he wished to find, but could not discover in nature. He laughed 
among his companions at the fear of ghosts and hobgoblins, and, in 
darkness and privacy, trembled at the noise or the unusual appear- 
ance which the thought of their presence. A coward in 
the dark, he was noted for his courage and proud defiance of danger, 














when danger appeared in a palpable and tangible form. During his 
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residence in England, as boy and man, he had proved his sense of 
honour and prowess ; he shrunk from no known reality, but 
started at the nonentities which his excited imagination made real, 
in despite of his reason. 

Before the time fixed for returning to South Carolina, his father 
directed him to make the “ grand tour,” as it was then called ; and 
Charles, with unlimited credit, partook of the enervating pleasures of 
Paris, and had his mind more enslaved to superstition by the gorgeous 
exhibitions of Rome and its priesthood, than edified by the classical 
associations of that soul-stirring capital. The route by which he 
was to return to England was through Germany ; and in that coun- 
try, where science and enthusiasm, free minds and enslaved persons, 
unshackled research in religion, and the heaviest political chains, are 
mingled in strange and incomprehensible confusion ; and where the 
spirits of the air and of the mountains sport habitually with the devils 
of the lower regions, and the hags who are subservient to them, in 
all the wild gambois of the wildest i that country oc- 
curred the adventure which it is the object of this tale to recount. 

Our hero had, through his peregrinations, been attended by a 
faithful Irish servant, who was sincerely attached to him, and who 
was his confidential and efficient agent ; although, in France, the 
traveller had his valet, and, in Italy, his serviente, but Dennis O' Rooke 
was his right-hand man; and, notwithstanding they had many e 
time quarrelled, Dennis kept his supremacy ; sometimes by yielding, 
and sometimes by sturdily asserting his opinions, and relying upon 
his master’s indolent habits for his ultimate triumph. 

Travelling through a German forest in the neighbourhood of the 
Hartz Mountains, Charles and his faithful follower were delayed by a 
storm, and before they could reach within several miles of their in- 
tended quarters for the night, darkness fell upon them, and the road, 
overshadowed by branches of huge oaks, was scarcely discernible. The 
imagination of Charles had always peopled darkness with devils ; and 
the stories of the hexes and wild hunters of the Hartz, which were 
familiar to him, did not a little multiply the supernatural assemblage 
of images which floated in his mind. For robbers he was prepared, 
as he thought, for Dennis carried a brace of pistols, and his own hol- 
sters, as usual, appeared to be tenanted—but on placing his hand on 
what he had supposedto be one of his defensive weapons, he pressed 
a bundle of rags with pieces of leather, and to his utter dismay, on 
examination, he found both holsters filled with the same yielding ma- 
terials. This discovery astounded the young traveller, and the thought 
of treason was suggested to his easily-excited imagination. “ His 
servant had abstracted his pistols, that he might fall a helpless and 
defenceless victim into the merciless hands of the banditti, with 
which the traitor had leagued himself.” His first thought was to call 
upon Dennis for the pistols he carried, and reining up his steed, 
he looked behind him for the purpose. No Dennis was to be seen. 
He called to him, no answer was returned. Every unworthy suspi- 
cion that his fears had suggested, was confirmed, and convinced that 
his only chance of safety depended upon his well-tried horse, he 
clapped spurs to his flanks, determined to reach the village inn, which 
his road-book had designated, before the robbers and murderers 
could put their plans in execution. 

He soon came to forked roads, and in his alarm, took that which 
led from the place of his destination. If he had doubted as to his 
route, he would not have dared to retrace the way. On he dashed for 
many a mile in the increasing darkness, and at length, perfectly aware 
that he had mistaken his route, his consolation was that his pursuers 
would take the path known to Dennis, as that he had intended to pur- 
sue. Some place of rest and refreshment, however, became desi- 
rable, and after riding until midnight, he looked forward anxiously 
for a light or other token of habitation. No light was to be seen, but 


_ to his joy, he at length discovered a building, which from its antiqua- 


ted appearance and great dimensions, reminded him of a baronial 
castle, and on nearer approach, its dilapidated wings made him fear 
that it was untenanted, or the haunt of banditti. He hesitated even 
whether to knock for admittance, but at length determined that some 
risk was preferable to the painful state of exhaustion which both 
himself and the noble animal that had borne him in safety so far, were 
suffering. 

After rousing one of the sleepers of the mansion, Janson found no 
difficulty in procuring admittance. The little german he could com- 
mand served to make known his wants; a good-natured, yawning 
hostler, took the horse, and (when Charles had seen him well ac- 
commodated in a shed amidst the ruins) ushered the youth into the 
body of the building. Food he could not procure, but as rest 
was ‘the thing most desirable, he went supperless to bed in a spa- 
cious apartment, which, by its old tapestry hangings, gave indication 
of having been once a place of splendour, and probably devoted to 
the festivity of the great and the noble. It was now a dreary and 
fear-inspiring place, and as the lamp left with the traveller feebly dis- 
played its extent, and its lack of furniture, his heart sank, and me- 
lancholy forebodings seized on him. Thoughts of no cheering na- 
ture intruded themselves: imaginings fraught with the tales he 
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had read of robbers, murdered travellers, haunted chambers, and 
every other uncomfortable recollection, passed in rapid succession, 
or in confused crowds presented themselves to his mind. He took 
the lamp and examined the apartment. He saw no door bat that at 
which he entered, except one near the foot of the bed on which he 
was to sleep ; this he opened, and found that it was the entrance to 
a narrow closet, in which the only object was a large chest ; this he 
examined and found it empty. Depositing his lamp on the floor— 
chair or table there was none—he threw off his coat and boots, 
and without farther undressing sought rest without expecting sleep ; 
but sleep came, though not without dreams—in the midst of which, 
filled with images such as had occupied his waking thoughts, he 
started up on the bed and distinctly heard groans and sounds of 
stifled sobs. These distressing sounds appeared to come from some 
part of the chamber, and, as they increased, the place from whence 
they issued was plainly distinguished as being nearly opposite to 
his bed. The light of the lamp fell on that part of the room, but 
nothing was to be seen there or elsewhere. The groans increased, 
and he thought he heard sounds as of a person struggling. Suddenly 
a blow was heard in the direction of the groans, and a door, which 
had escaped his notice from its being hid by the seme tattered and 
worm-eaten hangings that covered the walls, flew open, and dis- 
covered a recess and a bed. From this the sounds of distress is- 
sued. Nothing could exceed the confusion or the horror which took 
possession of the mind of Charles, when he saw a large, bony leg 
and foot, protruded from the bed in the recess, and heard it strike 
on the fioor, with a sound like that of a ponderous lump of inanimate 
matter, while the struggles and groans increased, and were more ap- 
palling. The traveller's waking fears and the visions of disturbed sleep, 
were mingled in strange confusion, driving all rational conjectures 
respecting this apparition far from his harassed mind. The dim light 
which penetrated the recess aided the effects of fear, and while his 
eyes were strained to discover the interior of the place, another leg 
and foot fell with a dead weight on the floor. Slowly « tall figure 
rose from the bed, ghastly pale, with glaring eyes fixed upon the 
affrighted youth, and distended mouth, still uttering a stifled rattling 
noise and occasional bursts of agonizing groans. Onward the hor- 
rid spectre came, with heavy tread, its glassy eyes fixed on the 
eyes of the traveller. As it approached, Charles sprang from his 
bed to the side opposite the apparition ; but with arms outstretched, 
it followed him, by turning round the foot of the bed. The young 
man sprang to the other side—the spectre followed—again Charles 
crossed the bed, and recollecting the closet, took refuge from his 
ghastly pursuer, by hastily entering and closing the door ; he then 
fixed himself on the chest, and placing his back firmly against the 
wall, with his feet he prevented all access by the rigid exertion of 
muscle and bone. He felt his supernatural enemy push against his 
defences, and several violent blows were inflicted on the door—a 
momentary silence ensued—and then the fall of a body was heard — 
a groan—and all was deathlike stillness. 

It was in vain that Charles endeavoured to recall his thoughts to 
the standard of reason. He could not conjecture the meaning of 
what he had seen and heard. When he first entered the closet he 
had perceived the rays of light from the lamp passing under the 
door; all was now darkaess. The lamp was exhausted. What 
should he do! The silence might be only intended to deceive him 
into security, and induce him to open the door. This, perhaps, was 
no ghost, for the heavy sound of the feet, the thundering blows on 
the door, indicated material substance. But the horrid face, the 
glaring and unearthly eyes, the groans, sobs and rattling noise in 
the throat of the being that had pursued him—all still defied his ef- 
forts at explauation, or his attempts to muster resolution enough to 
open the door of his place of refuge. 

Faint beams of pale light appeared after a time from under the 
door, and gave notice of ing ; distant sounds soon confirmed 
the joyful tidings ; but yet all was silence near him. had 
stirred to interrupt it since the heavy fall of the body, ard the piteous 
groan that accompanied it. But soon the tramping of many feet on 
the stairs proclaimed the approach of several persons, and Charles 
started from the defensive posture he had so tong maintained, and 
opened the door of the closet. He advanced a step, but started 
back with a thrill of horror on seeing befere him the lifeless body 
ofa man. It was yet but the cray twilight of morning: the cham- 
ber was feebly lighted by a few narrow windows—while the bewil- 
dered youth gazed on the corpse, himself still in the recess of the 
closet, the chamber door was opened and Dennis rushed in, followed 
by the landlord and two others. 

The faithful Irishman ran to the bed and exclaimed, “ He's gone ! 
—he’s not here !—he's not here, nor has any one been in the bed!” 
—then seeing the dead body on the floor, he shouted, “ he’s mur- 
dered! he’s murdered!” but had ecarcely uttered the cry ere 
Charles stepped forward and bent over the corpse in the hope of yet 
finding warmth and life: but the unhappy man was stark and cold, 
for life had ceased at the moment he fell, while attempting to open 
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the door and obtain taf he was conscious wou mn. | 
Had the traveller grappled with him mstead of yielding to his fears, 


his life would have been saved; and had Charles supposed it was 
a heing of flesh and blood that pursued him, he would have met him 
without shrinking from his arm. Fear, the basest passion that as- 
sails man, had caused to Charles Janson a night of horrors, and the 
death of a fellow-creature who sought his aid in extremity. 

A short explanation will finish our story. Dennis had, on the even- 
ing which preceded that of our story, cleaned and loaded his mas- 
ter’s pistols, but had placed them on a table, intending to return 
them to the holsters in the morning : his own he prepared likewise, 
and then stuffed the rags and pieces of leather which he had used, 
in his master’s holsters, before going to bed. Charles had left his 
last inn before day, and Dennis in the dark forgot the pistols, but 
equipped his master with the holsters. in their inefficient state—this 
caused the traveller's first alarm. The servant had been delayed on 
the road by the breaking of his saddle-girth, and was astonished 
when he resumed his ride, that he could not overtake his master, 
and still more so when he arrived at the village and could gain no 
tidings of him. He then mounted his tired horse, and recollecting 
the parting roads, he retraced his way to that spot, dismounted, and 
although in darkness, discovered the marks of a horse's feet on the 
right hand road, which he then followed, and arrived, as we have 
seen, to find his master, without coat or boots, standing over the 
body of one he might be supposed to have killed. 

But the landlord accused the third person, who entered with him, 
as the cause of the unfortunate man’s death; and he confessed that 
the gentleman, whom he had been hired to attend, and who was 
subject to a disease, commonly called the night-mare, and to som- 
nambulism, (from which he could only be relieved by the timely ex- 
ertions of a watcher,) having appeared to sleep uncommonly well, 
he, the attendant, had left him, for a purpose he did not disclose, 
with the intention of soon returning—but his absence, from causes 
he did not choose to mention, having been protracted—the unhappy 
man had been seized with one of his fits, and in his endeavours to 
procure relief had been attracted by the lamp and by the appearance 
of the traveller, who, if he had not been filled with the notions of 
supernatural visitations by an early, bad education, cherished by ill- 
judged reading, might have saved him from the horrors of his situa- 
tion, when struggling in the consciousness of an evil he could not 
shake off, and might have prevented his final suffering and death. 

Bitter were the reflections of Janson on this adventure ; he ac- 
cused himself of murder; he detested his belief in supernatural 
agency ; he struggled manfully against the errors of his previous 
teachings and readings, and succeeded, (as all may succeed who 
strive faithfully for reformation,) in eradicating all irrational super- 
stition, by the aid of rational religion. By the murder of one sup- 
posed ghost, he annihilated the legions of hobgoblins and spectres 
which had haunted him from infancy to manhood, and would have 
rendered him miserable for many an hour through life. 








ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


LITHOGRAPHS, BY AN AMATEUR. 


, TEMPLE ARDEN. 

“Te deuse take your old saws about industry,” was Temple 
Arden’s laughing reply to the words of encouragement I had spoken 
to him, during one of his fits of the biue devils. “There is just 
about as much propriety in medicining to my elegant despondency, 
with such Poor Richard sayings, as there would be in administering 
the birch to the sickly fantasies of a fine lady. Say what you will, 
you cannot convince me that it is good for a man to be poor. It is 
well enough for those who have good clothes, and an unfailing lar- 
der, to talk about the blessings of poverty. It is also well enough, 
if one has no other alms to bestow upon his needy neighbour, to 
point out to him the peculiar advantages of his situation, to tell him 
of the incentive he has to exertion, and show him what a stimulant 
want is to genius. But great as are these advantages, there are 
few in the enjoyment of them who would not willingly exchange 
them for a comfortable income. For my own part, I have found po- 
verty a positive evil. It has circumscribed my pleasures, interfered 
with my affections, and made my life a mere struggle for bread and 
butter. I can think of nothing, attempt nothing, do nothing, great 
or noble, as long as [ have the fear of starvation before me. My 
thoughts, three-fourths of the time, are grovelling in my breeches, 
pocket, among coppers and shillings. My highest aspirations are in- 
terrupted, and my finest conceptions often destroyed by a sudden 
thought of the portentous length of my unpaid bills. Is it singular, 
then, that I should be gradually drawing to the conclusion that 
wealth is the great and omnipotent good of this world? ‘ Put mo- 
ney in thy purse,” and it will add to thee all other things. With 
a full pocket and money at interest, one can afford to be ambitious, 
or intellectual, or literary, or romantic, or sentimental, or—in love ! 

But let me tell you seriously—a poor man has no business with any 
thing but labour. He ought to be differently constructed from the 
rich. He ought to heve fewer wants, coarser inclinations ; and as 
for sensibility, delicacy, refinement, or taste, they are as useless 
and incongruous appendages to him, as the highly-ornamented tail of 
a peacock would be to a beast of burthen. No, he must leave ele- 
gance and refinement to the rich, and study to be useful and thrifty. 
He must sacrifice all gentler tastes and pleasures, and devote his 
mind and body to the mere alleviation of his corporal necessities. 
Will you tell me that this is no hardship to one ‘ with every voice 
that is imperative in the ear, duty, necessity and ambition, calling 
him to press on, and every whisper that is eloquent in the heart, be- 
seeching him to turn aside to the sweet wells of poetry, and the 
elegant walks of fame and self-culture? Forbidding him stifle the whis- 
per within, and listen, with a heart dying within him, to the coarse 
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| thin and much wasted, was graceful in the extreme. 


ompti at?” Have you never felt that there was hardship 
in this? Have you never felt, when giving up your mind to a fa- 
vourite study, or when yielding to the fascinations of an elegant 
author, that you were enjoying forbidden pleasures! that you were 
sinning against the good opinion of the world and your own interests? 
and have you not slowly and unwillingly dragged your mind back to 
the pursuits, which are meat and drink for the body, not food for 
the mind? I speak warmly on this subject, because I speak from 
experience. I am not yet one-and-twenty years of age, and yet I 
have known life in all its forms. I have felt the stings of poverty, 
and the pleasures of wealth. The griping hand of want has been 
upon me, and luxury has spread her softest couch for my repose. I 
have been a wanderer, homeless and friendless, and yet I have felt 
the soothing influence of a mother’s love, and a mother’s care. 
Whether I have now such a relative, I know not, neither do I care. 
Since I could appreciate the tie I have not seen her. I was thrust 
out into the world when a child, with none to shield me from its ills, 
or guard me from its snares. What I am, I have made myself, or 
rather have become by accident. But I am speaking in riddles. I 
will give you an outline of my life, and you will then judge for yourself, 
whether I have not reason to say that ‘it is not good for a man to 
be poor.” 

I can barely remember a woman, whom I used to call mother, and 
three boys, two older, and one younger than myself, and a littie girl, 
who called me brother. I have also a dim recollection of a female, 
much younger, and mueh better dressed than my mother, who at 
distant intervals, came to our house in a coach, and used to take me 
in her arms, and look at me long and earnestly, and then kiss me, 
and shed tears over me, after which she would hastily set me down 
and go away. I often wondered that the strange lady did not kiss 
my brothers and sisters, and my infant mind was finally set at rest 
on the subject, by the reflection that our mother, who rarely noticed 
me, often caressed them. 

I recollect one evening coming home from play, with a violent 
pain in my head and my back, and through my bones. I crept 
into my little bed and tried to sleep, and then troubled dreams en- 
sued ; strange fancies filled my mind—after which, there is a long 
vacuum in my recollection. All is dark and void ; weeks of delirium 
must have ensued, with but here and there a glimpse of reason, 
so indistinct, and of so short duration, that nothing remains 
clearly impressed upon my mind. I awoke from a long, deep 
sleep. A lamp was burning on a marble slab near my bed, 
but its light was no longer needed. It was morning—and the 
Sun, striking through the crimson window-curtains, gave a warm 
and glowing tint to every object in the room. Where was I? It 
seemed that J had awaked after an ordinary night’s sleep, and yet the 
appearance of every thing about me had changed. Instead of the 
little hard pallet, with its coarse sheets, into which I had crawled, 
as I supposed, the night previous, I found myself reposing on a 
stately bed, and my cheek resting ona soft pillow, encased in linen 
of the finest texture. The low, slanting roof and bare walls of my 
mother's cottage, under which my humble bed had usually been 
spread, had disappeared, and in their place I discovered a spacious 
apartment, with lofty ceiling, and furniture oi the most costly and 
elegant description. ‘Ornaments of great value and rarity covered 
the mantel-piece—large and splendid mirrors hung against the walls, 
and couches of the most luxurious form and rich materials, were 
distributed about the room. I attempted to raise my head, for the 
purpose of continuing my survey, but found myself, from extreme 
debility, unable to move. A dizziness and faintness followed the 


into a light slumber, when I was awakened by a gentle pressure on 
poor, innocent boy !” murmured a voice near me. I opened my eyes. 
The lady who had so often visited me at my mother’s cottage, was 
bending over me. She was very young, and to the best of my re- 
collection, very beautiful. Her face was pale, very pale, and her 
appearance care-worn and exhausted. Her eyes were large, black 
and lustrous, and there was an expression of deep and touching 


think, below the ordinary height of females, but her figure, though 
The hand, 
with which she parted the hair on my damp forehead, was of the 
most dazzling whiteness and tiny proportions, but so attenuated and 
transparent, that I fancied I could almost see through it. ‘“ My 
poor boy,” she continued, half soliloquizing, “ you have awaked to a 
weary and a bitter world. O heavens !”’ she exclaimed, elevating her 


|| clasped hands, every feature quivering with an expression of the 


most inteuse anguish, “ must this innocent suffer for the sins of its 
mother? My punishment has indeed fallen upon me, and it is greater 
than I can bear.” I moved uneasily and painfully in my bed; and 
her attention was again directed to me. She placed me in a more 
comfortable position, and moistened my lips with wine. 


she had said, when through weakness I fell asleep. The sick bed of 
a child presents little of interest. 
my slow and uncertain progress, from the brink of the grave to a 
state of comparative health. It is a tedious and anxious time, both 
for the invalid and the nurse—the weakened frame now rallying with 





| eve now lighting up with the bright prospect of a speedy recovery, 
| and then again growing dim with “ hope deferred.” But at length 
| T began to taste the happiness of a recovery, and oh! it was delicious, 
after long suffering, with shattered nerves and weakened frame, after 


refreshing sleep of health, to find my pulse grow even, and my step, 








day by day, grow firm and strong. It was delightful to feel the blood, 


EIT SPATURRAND 


that for weeks departure of all fever had been making its 
way slowly and sluggishly through my veins, begin again to leap 
on in the full, and free, and hurrying current of youth. 

Nearly a month had since I awoke to a consciousness of 
my situation, and I had been able to leave my bed for several days. 
My mother (for so she had taught me to call her) had watched over 
my returning health, with the most unremitting solicitude and ten- 
derness. She hardly ever left me. During the day she would sit 
by my bedside for hours, in silence, her eyes intently fixed upon my 
face, and apparently lost in thought; but my slightest movement 
would rouse her from her fits of abstraction, and concentrate all 
her thoughts upon my present wants. 

Itwas late in the evening when, still weak from the effects of 
recent illness, I had stretched myself upon the sofa before the fire, 
and with my head on my mother’s lap, was trying to compose myself to 
sleep. [had partially succeeded, when the door of the room was 
suddenly and violently opened, and in the space stood, as if immove- 
able with passion, aman, of apparently about fifty years. His face was 
frightfully distorted, his eyes glared wildly, and his whole mien was 
more that of a maniac than a sane being. With the opening of the 
door my mother started from her seat ; as her eye fell upon the 
stranger, she rushed forward toward him, and shrieking out, “ my fa- 
ther!” sank lifeless at his feet. Her father made no reply, but 
stepping over her prostrate body, seized me in his arms and carry- 
ing me down to the hall, thrust me toward a man who was waiting 
his return, exclaiming, ‘“‘ away with the foul blot !” 

The man received me in silence, and placing me in a carriage 

that stood before the door, after giving some directions to the driver, 
| seated himself by my side. We rode nearly an hour, during which 
| time my companion had not uttered aword. A thousand vague 
| and undefined fears had, in the meanwhile, crept into my mind, and 
excited me to such a degree, that when at length the carriage stop- 
_ ped, and my companion stepping out, entered the door of a wretched 
| dwelling in the outskirts of the city, I silently left the vehicle and 
; fled as fast as my strength permitted. A light, which faintly strug- 
| gled through the patched and broken glass in the basement window 
| of an old and dilapidated wooden dwelling, at length attracted my 
attention, and arrested my steps. After carefully reconnoitering 
through the window, and finding the only tenant of the room to be 
an old woman, I timidly knocked for admission. She opened the 
door, and seeing me trembling from the combined effects of fright 
and cold, received me into her dwelling, and seated me on a stool 
before a scanty fire. After obtaining from me such an imperfect 
account of my situation, as my extreme youth and distress’ enabled 
me to give, the old woman made me a bed of rags in one corner of 
her humble apartment, and I sank into a sleep as sound as if my 
limbs had never rested on a more sumptuous couch. With the 
dawn of day, I was aroused from my slumbers, by the movement of 
my humbie hostess, whom I found preparing for the business of the 
day. I then found that she was proprietress of one of those shops, 
which have so frequently called forth expressions of astonish- 
| ment from you during our walks in the outskirts, and through the 
more humble portions of the city. A few apples, with a roll or two 
| of candy, half a dozen pies, with here and there a hard cake, to- 








effort, which induced me to close my eyes ; and I believe I had fallen |) 


my lips, and a warm tear that fell upon my cheek. ‘“ Mychild—my | 


tenderness in them, when they rested upon me, which, young as I 
was at the time, made a deep impression on my mind. She was, I |) 


I asked |) 
where I was, and inquired for my mother and brothers, but she || 
answered me evasively, and I was still trying to comprehend what || 


I will not therefore dwell upon |, 


the return of health, now sinking with exhaustion, and the langnid || 


| days and nights and weeks of burning fever, to enjoy the sweet and |, 


| gether with a scanty supply of cheap toys, constitute their stock in 
| trade; and I have often heard you wonder how it was possible for 
any human being to eke out a subsistence from the proceeds of such 
an establishment. Such, however, were the means of support of the 
woman who, for nearly four years, stood in the place of a parent to 
me. It is true, that s1e added to her receipts somewhat by taking in 
the linen of a few gentlemen to wash, but her main support was the 
| receipts of her shop. Her chief customers were children, who, from 
| morning till night, were engaged in making their penny purchases. 


| I know not whether the old woman ever made any inquiries for my 
| relatives. If she did, they were unsuccessful, for during my stxy 
| with her, and indeed up to this moment, I have never heard from 
| them. I have said to you, that the stings of poverty blight our better 
feelings, and that the weight of earthly ill crushes the affections, In 
' amoment of heat, I have done injustice to the memory of one of my 
earliest and best friends. I came to her, when she was’ alone and 
desolate, struggling with a feeble failing frame for the supply of the 
few necessaries her situation required. Sorrows had multiplied a- 
| round her until she was left alone upon the earth. She had outlived 
kindred and friends. Those who had known her youth, her girl- 
hood, her married life, had long since preceded her to “ that bourne 
from whence no traveller returns.” Yet through all evil, in age, in 
| want, in misery, she had walked steadily in the path of rectitude, 
and had striven with a noble independence of spirit, to supply her 
few remaining wants by the labour of her hands. Such was the being 
upon whose charity I was thrown. The fires of a spirit that had 
once been strong and powerful, it is true, were wasted, but one so- 
litary spark remained, and all the principles of her nature became 
concentrated in affection for the child of her adoption. A favourite 
author of yours has said, that ‘there is nothing so exalted or so di- 
| vine, as a great and brave spirit working out its end, through every 
earthly obstacle and evil ; watching through the utter darkness, and 
| steadily defying the phantoms which crowd around it ; wrestling 
with the mighty allurements, and rejecting the fearful voice of that 
| want, which is the deadliest and surest of human temptations, and 
| nursing through all calamity the love of species, and the warmer and 
closer affection of private ties.” 

There is a majesty in the unbending integrity of such a spirit, 
in its onward, undeviating walk in the path of virtue, before which 
we must all bow ; and when we see it animating the aged and de- 
| solate, governing their conduct, and directing their course, during 
| their cheerless pilgrimage in life, after every earthly incentive to 
| Virtue has ceased to operate, after the siren song of earthly hope 
| has long been hushed, and worldly rewards to rectitude are looked 








| for no longer, we are ready to yield to it the full and deserved 














tribute of cur admiration. Such a spirit, (and I can with truth use 





services a liberal compensation. After remaining with him for 
nearly a year in that capacity, he was induced to send me to school. 
Finding my progress in the first rudiments of education such as did 
not shame his kindness, he extended it stil! farther, and at length, 
naturally enough, perhaps, becoming fond of the offspring of his 
bounty, he became, in the best sense of the word, a father to me. 
He fed, he clcthed me—he completed my education—he received 
me into his office as a student—in short, he made me what I am. 
You remember Counselior B—, the kind-hearted old bachelor, the 
upright man—the learned and eloquent lawyer; and you cannot 
have forgotten how I grieved at his death. He has left mea bank- 
rupt in gratitude, but if he could have found any additional recom- 
pense to the pleasure of doing good, in the knowledge of the deep 
and lasting gratitude and affection of the object of his bounty, he found 
it in me. I returned his kindness with more than filial love, and when 
he was torn from me by the grave, I felt that I was again alone and 
desolate upon the earth. 

Whatever property he possessed, you are aware, was left to me. 
Tt was small in amount, for he had too great a love of his species, 
too much of the ‘milk of human kindness” in his disposition, to ac- 
cumulate wealth while others were in want. 








“Give me joy!” exclaimed my friend Arden, as he hastily entered 
my office one morning, some months after the conversation above 
detailed, “Give me joy! I am about to realize even my wildest 
dreams of wealth.” ‘What new scheme has that great parent of 
enterprise, want, suggested now*” I asked. “Why, even that most 
common-place, and hacknied of all—a scheme matrimonial. But 
I will not keep you in suspense. Know, then, that I am the betroth- 
ed husband of a lady, whose yearly income exceeds, thrice-told, the 
whole expenditures of my life ; whose accomplishments are as varied 
as they are elegant ; but whose age, by her own admission, exceeds 
mine by sixteen years !—Even that paradox and paragon of widows 
and women, Mrs. C—.” I was speechless with astonishment. 
The lady he mentioned I had long known. She was the 
daughter of a West Indian merchant, who had died about ten 
years previous, and had left her his only child, the heiress of 
immense wealth. She had been in early life distinguished for her 
beauty, and although now past her prime, still retained many traces 
of her former loveliness. For many years she had appeared but 
occasionally in society, and then rather as a looker-on than an actor 
in its busy scenes. Her manner, although elegant and high-bred, 
was cold, and at times rather haughty. Calm and self-possessed, 
when others were all eagerness and enthusiasm; unmoved, while 
those by whom she was surrounded were animated with pleasure 
and happiness, she often seemed to me, as I have looked upon ker, 
cold and collected in her severe and classic beauty, like some mar- 
ble statue, that had stepped from its pedestal to mingle for a brief 
space in the busy throng of pleasure’s votaries. Human passion ap- 
peared never to have ruffled the marble stillness of her face. On 
her pale, high brow, there was neither furrow nor wrinkle. Her 
hueless cheek looked as if it had never flushed with “ eloquent 
blood,” and her calm, yet large and piercing black eyes seemed 
never to have sparkled with youthful feeling, or to have flashed with 
youthful fire. How it was possible for my friend to have made 
the conquest of such a woman—so cold, so passionless, so little 
prone to excess, or the indulgence of feeling, was to me an enig- 
ma. But-when I expressed my surprise, and endeavoured to gain 
from him some elucidation of the mystery, he interrupted me with 
wild anticipations of the pleasures he should derive from his ex- 
pected wealth, and half-formed schemes for its future enjoyment. 





“Good night—I shall expect you early to-morrow,” said Mrs. 
C—, as Temple Arden respectfully raised her hand to his lips 
at parting, the evening before his approaching marriage. The door 
closed upon him, and he walled slowly a few steps from the house. 
He stopped—stood irresolute for a moment, and then moved on. 
At length he stopped again, and turning hastily, retraced his steps. 
‘+ Is your mistress still in the parlour?” he asked of the servant who 
answered the bell, and receiving a reply in the affirmative, he opened 
the door. ‘ You must pardon my foolish question,” he said to the 
lady, as she was rising at his entrance, “I have retvrned solely to 
ask if this house has been long occupied by you ?” 

“Tt has,” she replied ; “ my father purchased it for a residence 
nearly twenty-five years ago.” 

“And the room with the old-fashioned furniture, you showed me 
during our examination of the house, this evening—when was it 
farnished—and by whom was it occupied !” 

‘It was furnished at the time the house was purchased, and un- 
til my father’s death was occupied by me. Since that period I have 
appropriated a room on the first floor to my use. In the alterations 
I have at various times made in the interior of my dwelling, that 
room, endeared to me by many sweet and biiter recollections, 
I have suffered to remain unchanged.” At the conclusion of her 
reply, the questioner sunk upon a sofa, and covering his face with 
his hands, seemed lost in thought. At length, rising from his seat 
and approaching the lady, he said: “A strange fancy has taken pos- 
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session of my mind since I visited that room. I have in vain striven 
to drive it from me. So firm is the bold that it has upon my im- 
agination, that I have returned to satisfy myself of its inanity by 
inquiry. It may be, and probably is a delusion, or at least one of 
the many strange coincidences that occur in life; but I am strongly 
inpressed with the belief that I have seen the room before this even- 
ing I have before informed you, that I lost my parents when very 
young, and that [had little recollection of them. Of one parent I have 
no recollection, and almost my only remembrance of the other is con- 
nected with a long and painful illness, during which I occupied a 
room similar to that which we have this evening visited. The bed, 
the furniture, the ornaments are precisely similar and———” 
“What became of your parent,” asked the lady, almost breath- 
“I know not. I was torn from her, one evening, by her father, 
while still an invalid, and from the moment I was carried over her 
senseless form, I have neither seen nor heard of her.” 

“ My son—my child—my idolized boy !” 





“ Ah,” said his mether to Temple Arden,as they were seated on 
the same sofa and in the same room they occupied the evening of 
their separation, years before, “it was then your resemblance to 
the secret husband of my youth that first drew my heart toward you, 
and made me willing, at length, to sacrifice much of my own com- | 
fort, and submit to the sneers of the world, for the sake of render- | 
ing you independent of it. But let me proceed with my story.— 
No sooner had your grandfather discovered the attachment that | 
subsisted between me and the son his ruined friend had bequeathed | 
to his care, than he took measures to put a stop to all farther com- 
munication between us, in the hope that a separation would be an 
effectual cure to what he considered our childish love. Vain ex- 
pectation! There is as wide a difference between the chance 
liking of a common girl, and the love of such a being as I was at | 
that time, as there is between the fleeting fancies of a child and | 
the stern and strong passions of aman. Your father was sent to 
Canton, but not until he had secretly become my husband. Nei- 
ther he nor the ship in which he sailed, has been heard from since 
they left this port. Business, a few years afterward, took my father 
to the West Indies, and I was left almost the uncontrolled mistress 
of his establishment here. How I took advantage of this liberty, 
to watch over the sick couch of my child, you already know. Ac- 
counts of what he considered his daughter's shame, soon reached | 
my father, and caused his sudden and unexpected return. You 
felt too severely the effects of his first burst of passion, ever to 
forget it. For years I continued my search for you, until at length 
even hope itself passed away, and I was forced to believe that you 
were dead. That God inhis mercy has restored you to me, and O! 
above all, that he has preserved us from a fate so horrible that it 
shocks my reason to think of it, we can never be sufficiently 
thankful. M. 





ORIGINAL TRIFLES. 








SCRAPS FROM MY NOTE-BOOK. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SAME. 





Ju1a was what Mrs. Jameson would call a character of the intellect. 
The furniture of her mind was beautiful but not gorgeous. Nature was 
her fondest playmate, but most in her moments of cloud and sadness— 
to Julia her autumn beauty was by far the loveliest. There wasa lone- 
liness about her intellect, which grown with her from her earliest 
days, entwining itself into the chastest blossom of her thought, and so- 
lemnizing with a touching sanctity her gayest hour. ny oe to 


her were few—friends fewe lover none! She with 
no pleasant tendril we one be around. Itseemed her eotinn. re 
was every thing in her to keruinan teoadas pew Ld 


but well borne in the silence of fleeting 

mather aecsive—tes sane bed jet set eyes mao of affection on Juli 
spirit brooded and ripened in solitary widowhood of soul. 
and yet accountable. From the centre of a life-stirring city her 
had emigrated and remeved his ark to the utmost skirts of the west.— 
And what was Julia there ’—a lone flower blown into the desert 
wind. ****#* Other years past, and a smile dawned on the thoughtful 
features of Julia. Herbert had come from that far city of her youth—a 
nenginstinge etennehp—teelag ees him a casket of early re- 


tt 


F 


collections and precious She loved. The ice upon her soul | 
melted—the pure and many currents of feeling rushed toward that | 
ocean of heart; and once more Jined her | 


unfathomed sentiments ; i 
little pilgrimage th life with summer verdure. How beautiful is | 
vendo intellectu: hecteak Julia's love! It isthe spring-day of the soul 
when musical thoughts are forth, and babbling streams made free are 
coursing to and fro, bearing pleasant messages to every corner of this 
. lite Eingdom, man”—or woman. 
Julia’s love for Herbert ran riot—it had been too long restrained—too | 
welding its yon ~ edgy ay - now opin onal ‘The 
was propitious, it was —glorious. 
4 at hand—such a as those western can fur- 
wish, PeWhere _ Julia? btless some love or wea- 
ving some flower-garland for her bridal. here lin Julia ?—she 
comes not yet—her door is opened—she has fainted! Over-anxious love 
had nearly exhausted her fountains of life ! 












ORIGINAL POETICAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


































































































THE YOUNG EXILE. 


On! that I were yon deep blue wave, 
— yyy nedgard 
And I wou y some tempest wind 
To tos, and Keele haf aged scion. 
For then impatient on my way, 
Ta dence ‘slong tight saintly, 
Nor try my r course (o stay, 
Till on thy dear Italy. 


I would I were yon zephyr’s breath, 
Resting amid the half-blown roses ; 
And [ would seek a deeper charm 
or eae pe me a oe 
For then I'd wing my joyous way 
With ciry footnep light and feo; 
Nor try my eager course to stay 
Till mid thy bowers, fair Italy. 
Oh! were I but yon warbling bird, 
Upon that leafy bough reclining, 
And I would fly to southern climes 
Where far more brilliant suns are shining. 
Yes—I would soar far, far away, 
an all the pride of liberty 
course to sta 


at I 'neath thy skies, bright Italy. 
And if I were—but why go on 


Thus cheating gloom with dreams of gladness ; 
— feeling—all is gone 
In consciousness of ae endive. 
Be still, my thoughts—ye must not fly 
To that which may not—ne’er will be— 
A friendless exile—doomed to die— 
Far from thy shores—loved Italy. 





REPLY TO THE ABOVE. 


Oh! tell me not of sunny hours 
Beneath a bright Italian sky, 

Of orange groves and myrtle bowers, 
And perfume borne on zephyr by. 

What care I[ for a cloudless day, 
Or for a brilliant starry night ? 

There does the wild deer bound away * 
There does the eagle wing his flight ' 


N me my own mountain heme, 
‘abe the thunder and the storm— 
The trackless paths J love to roam, 
And nature in her wildest form. 
— me the bounding free, 
The light heart of the euntein boy— 
* ntle lady, ’tis for thee 
”s sunshine to enjoy. 


ee 


A RIDDLE—ADDRESSED TO MISS E. H. 


Swell, conscious bosom—spark) 

And thou, young heart, bound ‘light an and cheerly : 
This faithful missive thou wilt prize— 

It comes from one thou lovest dear dearly. 


Frown as thou wilt, I vow ‘tis true, 
Else why each night thy loving visit, 
And often in the day-time too = 
If tis not love, prithee what is it! 


When in the inking docp circle, 
vee drinking of a Siretion, 
Fatigued, thou fain wouldet steal away, 
To keep with me our assignation. 


And I have ne'er your trust betray’d, ; 
Nor aught presumed when you caress’d me ; 
your warm confidence | paid,’ 
With answering warmth, whene'er you press’d me. 
a Se ap an cy mite 
To know how your love has cost me ; 
How hireling hands with wrath severe 
Each morn have thump’d, and beat, and tost me. 
told me, while my bosom swell'd, 
ad hop y teas contamination, 
, were compell’d 
gr i Ape Seed om con 
Now—‘“ who's your friend?” must you be told? 
What is my name? I'li not confess it ; 
More sybil leaves I will unfold, 
I’m sure you then with ease will guess it.’ 
ae when fortune frowns, 
We part with—with our utmost shilling! 
And yet to it, no man owns, 
Howe’er he it, he is willing. 


uch epcbbue fdas 
Those who my services command, - 
oud heves oun denen tpdhely wideyeatees 
ie Chto oe We See 

Cradle of many a beauteous flower ; 
But still with placid brow, serene, 

Tou evoth ane ta uight's dlleat how. 
And while at home, with me at rest, 
From damp and wet, you turn and shiver ; 
In natore’s paths you like me best, 
Embracing mountain-stream, or river. 
Aré awake '—you 

OF else else those ¢ es here 
Who ’tis, dear you love so well ; 


I've done=-yee'll think on me when dreaming. 












ORIGINAL SKETCHES FROM THE EAST. 





PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: 
Pirst Empressions of Poreign L.cnes, Customs and Planners. 
ASIA MINOR. 
fi idents—the 
Seayrne— chasers & be, seeeporbeapieniey of Susign vortd - 
the je poem character of the American navy—a tribute of respect 
and gratitude—the farewell. 

Waar can I say of Smyrna! Its mosques and bazaars scarce 
deserve description after those of Constantinople. It has neither 
pictures, scenery, nor any peculiarities of costume or manners. 
There are no “lions” here. It is only one of the most agreeable 
places in the world, exactly the sort of thing, that, (without com- 
pelling private individuals to sit for their portraits,)* is the least 
describable. Of the fortnight of constant pleasure that I have passed 
here, I do not well know how I can eke out half a page that would 
amuse you. 

The society of Smyrna has some advantages over that of any 
other city I have seen. It is composed entirely of the families of 
merchants, who, separated from the Turkish inhabitants, occupy 
a distinct quarter of the town, are responsible only to their con- 
suls, and having no nobility above, and none but dependents below 
them, live in a state of cordial republican equality that is not found 
even in America. They are of all nations, and the principal lan- 
guages of Europe are spoken by everybody. Hospitality is car- 
ried to an extent more like the golden age than these “days of 
iron ;” and, as a necessary result of the free mixture of languages 
and feelings, there is.a degree of information and liberality of sen- 
timent among them, united to a free and joyous tone of manners 
and habits of living, that is quite extraordinary in men of their care- 
fraught profession. Our own country, I am proud to say, is most 
honourably represented. There is no traveller to the east, of any 
nation, who does. not carry away with him from Smyrna, grateful 
recollections of one at least whose hospitality is as open as his 
gate. This living over warehouses of opium, I am inclined to think, 
is healthy for the heart. 

After having seen the packing of figs, wondered at the enormous 
burdens carried by the porters, ridden to Bougiar and the castle on 
the hill, and admired the caravan of the Bey-Oglou, whose camels 
are the handsomest that come into Smyrna, one has nothing to do 
but dine, dance, and walk on the Marina. The last is a circum- 
stance the traveller does well not to miss. A long street extends 

- along the bay, lined with the houses of the rich merchants of the 
town, and for the two hours before sunset, every family is to be seen 
sitting outside its doer upon the public pavement, while beaux and 
belles stroll up and down in all the gaiety of perpetual holiday. 
They are the most out-of-doors people, the Smyrniotes, that I have 
ever seen. And one reason perhaps is, that they have a beauty 
which has nothing to fear from the daylight. The rich, classic, 
glowing faces of the Greeks, the paler and livelier French, the seri- 
ous and impassioned Italian, the blooming English, and: the shrink- 
ing and fragile American, mingle together in this concourse of grace 
and elegance like the varied flowers in the garden. I would match 
Smyrna against the world for beauty. And then such sociability, 
such primitive cordiality of manners as you find among them! It 
is quite a Utopia. You would think that little republic of mer- 
chants, separate from the christian world on a heathen shore, had 
commenced de novo, from Eden—ignorant as yet of jealousy, envy, 
suspicion, and the other ingredients with which the old world min- 
gles up its refinements. It is a very pleasant place, Smyrna! 

The stranger, on his arrival, is immediately introduced to the 
Casino—a large palace, supported by the subscription of the resi- 
dents, containing a reading-room furnished with all the gazettes 
and reviews of Europe, a ball-room frequently used, a coffee-room 
whence the deliciods mocha is brought to you whenever you enter, 
billiard-tables, card-rooms, etc. etc. The merchants are all mem- 
bers, and any member can introduce a stranger, and give him all 
the privileges of the place during his stay in the city. It is.a 
courtesy that is nog a little drawn upon. English, French, and 
American ships of war are almost always in the port, and the officers 
are privileged guests. Every traveller to the east passes by Smyrna, 
and there are always numbers at the Casino. In fact, the hospitali- 
ty of this kindest of cities, has not the usual demerit of being rarely 
called upon. It seems to have grown with the demand for it. 





Idling away the time very agreeably at Smyrna, waiting for a 
vessel to go—I care not where. I have offered myself as a pas- 
senger in the first ship that sails. I rather lean toward Palestine 
and Egypt, but, there are no vessels for Jaffa or Alexandria. A 
brig, crowded with hajjis to Jerusalem, sailed on the first day of 
my arrival at Smyrna, and I was on the point of a hasty embarka- 
tion, when my good angel, in the shape of a sudden caprice, sent 
me off to Sardis. The plague broke out on board immediately on leav- 
ing the port, and nearly the whole ship’s company perishedat sea ! 

There are plenty of vessels boyad to Trieste and the United 
States, but there would be nothing new to,me in Illyria and Lom- 
bardy ; and much as I love my country, I am more enamoured for 
the ‘present of my “sandal-shoon.” Besideg, I have a yearning to 





* A courteous old trav eller, of the last century, whose book I have some- 

rhere fallen in with, his ions of Smyrna with less 
queaie, “ Mrs. B.,” he says, “who has travelled a great deal, is mis- 
tress of both French and Itaian. ‘The Misses W. are all amiable oung 
ladies. A Miss A., whose name is.expressive of the passion she in- 
spires, without being beautiful, possesses a je ne scais quai, which fasci- 
nates more than beauty itself. Not to love her, one must never have 
seen her. And who would not be captivated by the vivacity of Miss 
B.!" How charming thus to go.about the world, describing e fairest 
of its wonders, instead of stupid mountains and rivers ! 








| the south, and the cold “Bora” of that bellows-like Adriatic, and 


the cutting winter winds of my native shore chill me even in the 
thought. Meantime I breathe an air borrowed by December of 
May, and sit with my windows open, warming myself in a broad 
beam of the soft sun of Asia. With such * appl * appliances,” even sus- 


pense is agreeable. 


The commodore sailed this moming for his winter quarters in 
Minorca. I watched the ship’s preparations for departure from the 
balcony of the hotel, with a heavy heart. Her sails dropped from 
the yards, her head turned slowly outward as the anchor brought 
away, and with a light breeze in her topsails the gallant frigate 
moved majestically down the harbour, and in an hour was a speck 
on the horizon. She had been my home for more than six months. 
I had seen from her deck, and visited in her boats some of the 
fairest of the world. She had borne me to Sicily, to Illyria, 
to the Isles and shore of Greece, to Marmora and the Bosphorus, 
and the thousand lovely pictures with which that long summer 
voyage had stored my memory, and the thousand adventures and 
still more numerous kindnesses and courtesies, linked with these 
interesting scenes, crowded on my mind as the noble ship receded 
from my eye, with an emotion that I could not repress. 

There is a “ pomp and circumstance” about a man-of-war, which 
is exceedingly fascinating. Her imposing structure and appearance, 
the manly and deferential etiquette, the warlike appointment and 
impressive order upon her decks, the ready and gallantly manned 
boat, the stirring music of the band, and the honour and attention 
with which her officers are received in every port, conspire in keep- 
ing awake an excitement, a kind of chivalrous elation, which, it 
seems to me, would almost make a hero of a man of straw. From 
the hoarse “ seven bells, sir!” with which you are turned out of 
your hammock in the morning, to the blast of the bugle and the 
report of the evening gun, it is one succession of elevating sights 
and sounds, without any of that approach to the ridiculous which 
accompanies the sublime or the impressive on shore. 

From the comparisons I have made between our own and the 
ships of war of other nations, I think we may well be proud of our 
navy. I had learned in Europe, long before joining the “ United 
States,” that the respect we exact from foreigners is paid more to 
America afloat, than to a continent they think as far off at least as 
the moon. They see our men-of-war, and they know very well 
what they have done, and from the appearance-and character-of our 
officers, what they might do again—and there is a tangibility in the 
deductions from knowledge and eyesight, which beats books and 
statistics. I have heard Englishmen deny, one by one, every claim 
we have to political and moral superiority ; but I have found no 
one illiberal enough to refuse a compliment, and a handsome one, 
to Yankee ships. 

I consider myself, I repeat, particularly fortunate to have made 
a cruise on board an American frigate. It is a chapter of observa- 
tion in itself, which is worth much to any one. But, in addition to 
this, it was my good fortune to have happened upon a cruise, directed 
by a mind full of taste and desire for knowledge, and a cruise which 
had for its principal objects improvement and information. Com- 
modore Patterson knew the ground well, and was familiar with the 
history and localities of the interesting countries visited by the 
ship, and every possible facility aad encouragement wag.given by 
him to all to whom the subjects and places were new. An enlight- 
ened and enterprising traveller himself, he was the best of advisers 
and the best and kindest of guides. I take pleasure in, recording 
almost unlimited obligations to-him. 

And so, to the gallant ship—to the “ warlike world within”—to 
the decks I have so often promenaded, and the moonlight watches 
I have so often shared—to the graups of manly faces I have learned 
to know so well—to the drum-beat and the bugle-call; and the stir- 
ring music of, the band—to the hammock in which.J swung and 
slept so soundly, and last and nearest my heart, to the gay and hos- 
pitable mess with whom for six happy months I have been a guest 
and a friend, whose feelings I have learned but to honour my country 
more, and-whose society has become to me even a painful want— 
to all this catalogue of happiness, I am bidding a heavy-hearted 
farewell. Luck and heaven’s blessing to ship and company! 
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-esnare my departure from America I never fully credited the 
famed loveliness of Italian skies, and the farther I receded from my 
own country, the more I felt conscious of a determination not to 
suffer novelty to dazale my judgment, but to take care that her 
mountains. were not bullied out of countenance, and that her skies 
received their proper rank, if not in the delineations of painting and 
poetry, at least in the sober.decisions of prose. The renown of the 
classic land, attracting millions to her shores, has rendered her skies 
an object of peculiar remark, and they have been illumined with 
streams of description as well as of light. The Englishman came from 
his moist northern climate, often from London, where the heavens 
never appear at all, but through a medium of fog and smoke—the 
cold German wandered to her sunny plains—the Swiss descended 
from his mountains—the Scot from his winter of sleet and barren 
heath, and the Russian from his furs and snows. I can easily fancy how 
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charmed they must have been with a clime where winter glided by, 

shaking only a few withered leaves upon the fresh grass—tipping 

the distant Appenines with white without harming the rose ; blowing 

in the valley, or waking the half clad beggar from his sleep in the 
sunshine. The descriptions of Italy, I thought, were in- 
tended only for Europeans. True, foreigners had reached America, 

but foreign tourists in America have seldom written with candour or 
temper, are hated by the ardent among my countrymen, despised by 
the rational, and heartily laughed at by all. They are apt to come 
with the “lodged hate, and certain loathing” of old Shylock, and 
sharpen their knives to cut the forfeit, with all the bitterness of the 
swart Jew. The squeamish sensibilities of our countrymen, en- 
courage the scribbling itinerants to a popular theme. The succes- 
sors to Raleigh and Vespucci, are a Hall, a Trollope, a Hamilton, 
and a Fiddler; while Miss Mitford writes only of England, and 
Lady Morgan gives to fallen Italy and fickle France, her salient 
wit and glowing eloquence. Notwithstanding, therefore, the visits 
and the abuse of this tribe, J have never believed that either America, 
or American skies, had received their merited commendations. As 
we advanced across the ocean, the heavens certainly appeared to us 
unnaturally splendid, the clouds assumed a softer and silkier texture, 
and in the sunsets, nature seemed studying to strike us with amaze- 
ment and delight by transcendant and unearthly appearances—such 
as none of us had ever seen or imagined before, and which all ac- 
knowledged could never be conveyed by description, or, if conveyed, 
could never be credited. Indeed in those papers describing our 
voyage, I purposely omitted dwelling upon the subject, unwilling to 
incur the imputation of colouring too highly—a charge which the 
folks at home are ready enough to advance aguinst travellers. For 
several weeks a sky bent over us, perfectly bright and unclouded, 
except with a few fleecy forms which enhanced its beauty. Some- 
times the sun dipped slowly into the ocean of water, from one of 
unmingled light, sometimes amid a wild chaotic wreck of broken 
clouds—piled around him like mountain cliffs of fire, from behind 
which he shot lines of intense brilliancy, gilding the broad ocean 
floor and tipping the distant cloud-tops with gold. I have seen this 
appearance on land, but never so gorgeous and complete. But one 
effect more remarkable repeatedly surprised us. The giant orb went 
solemnly down, without any clouds or much parade, but a moment 
after his disappearance, a flood of variegated light burst suddenly up 
overflowing the whole vault of heaven, and diverging from the west in 
broad radii, like the regular lines refracted from a prism. All hea- 
ven was one soft rainbow. The green rays were beautifully mark- 
ed. These enchanting hues lingered late into the evening; and 
sometimes in the midst, the cold blue moon rose palely bright, and 
long vainly struggled for her kingdom with the retreating god of 
day. By such skies we were lighted across the Atlantic. I think 
them peculiar to the ocean, seasog, and latitude. So far from ex- 
aggerating, I have not done them justice ; but I mention them as a 
feature in the nautical life which varies its dark realities with poetry, 
and cheers its toils and dangers. Often and often at these hours we 
have hung over, the quarter-rail and talked of home; then suffered 
our awakened imaginations to roam on toward the lands we were 
approaching; the brig plunging sullenly through each long glassy 
swell, or the scream of a gull in the distance, all that broke the wide 
and sublime silence. Some have represented the period of a voyage 
intplerably tedious. I shall never cease to look back with delight 
to these golden hours as the richest of my life. I was somewhat 
fearful from these displays, that on‘our arrival in Italy I should be 
compelled to believe my countrymen had been neglected by nature, 
and to chime in. with all the changes of Italian raptures. Even in 
our journey throngh France—the heavens were so soft and glow- 
ing—the sunshine so yellow and gentle, and all the landscape illu- 
mined—-so like the light of a skilful picture, that my opinion waver- 
ed. But I have now been many months in Italy—have seen the 
mellow triumphs of her autumn—the mildness of her winter—the 
opening loveliness of her spring, and I am convinced that the Ameri- 
can need not wander beyond his own country to behold the brightest 
aspects of nature. The difference between Italian and American 
skies is less than is supposed. Some sections of the Union possess 
much the same climate, and the soil of Tuscany is mostly artificial. 
T have seen all the pearly purity and ethereal splendour of the Italian 
skies, in South Carolina and Georgia—the moon and stars as lus- 
trous—the air as transparent and the earth as luxuriantly clothed, 
though not as highly cultivated. Jt may be that these periods are 
not of such long duration. I have seen in the same states, oranges 

and lemons growing in December, and the fences by the road-side 

buried beneath verdure and flowers, and it is known that parts of the 

Union produce most delicious grapes. I am not sufficiently familiar 

with horticultural subjects to decide how far our soil is capable of 
producing the olive and other fruits which here enrich every hill and 

valley; but I trust the time may come, when from our own re- 

sources we may derive all that any other portion of the globe can 

offer, and arrest effectually, by the manufacture ‘of light wines, a 

disgraceful evil which still flourishes against the full force of clerical 

homilies and moral denunciations. 


If the skies here are peculiar, compared with our own, it appears 
in the cloudlessness which accompanies good weather. For nearly 
two months now we have had nothing but sunshine and bland air. 
The season has resembled our September, except that in-doors you 
require a fire. Ihave seen just such weather in New-York—if pos- 
sible more lovely, but never at this time of the year. There is a 
difference, however, in New-York. At the best season the sun goes 
down more gorgeously, and the heavens reflect upon all nature 
streams of rosy radiance. Here he sinks regularly in a track of 
yellow light, and leaves a vault of pearl. Asa spectacle this is 
more delicate, but less magnificent. We have kept warm fires 
since the middle of November, and clothed ourselves with more 





than our usual care. It may be said that we have yet to see the 
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summer. I however, of the warm months here. One 
or two days have already glared down as a hint, making the narrow, 
gloomy streets very convenient and comfortable. What grateful 
retreats they must be in June, July, and August, fer the scorched | 
equally a shelter. | 

I suspect the minds of Italian! young Indies are much neglected. | 
It is not the policy of government to awaken intellect or promote 
the diffusion of and they know that the most effectual 
method of retaining the people in slavery, by perpetuating i , 
is to secure against the education of the mothers. When the Spar- 
tan women sent their sons to battle, they pointed to the shield with 
the impressive injunction to return “with it or upon it.” The 
grand duke, with his allies and abettors in the grand system of 
European despotism, has no design to invest women with so power- 
ful an influence. If the females were enlightened, the scene would 
be changed at least ; morality would take the place of sensuality, 
and refinement of open indecency, and the natural nobleness and 
genius of human nature would burst forth in more frequent moral 
volcanos. But they are not enlightened—as they are unconscious 
of the holy obligations of wives, so they are unfit to be mothers. 
What they learn is under the superintendence of the police. They 
read only what government chooses—their plays and operas come 
to them filtered through the same medium. They are sensitive, en- 
thusiastic, lively and accomplished ; but their manners and passions 
are more cultivated than their minds, and they feel therefore more 
than they think. 

I was visiting one evening, in a small circle, enlivened by the 
society of several Italian women, when a fine tall girl darted ab- 
ruptly toward me from quite the opposite corner of the room, 
curtsied profoundly, laid her hand on her heart, and said, “ Sir, I 
shall be exceedingly happy to make your acquaintance.” Neither 
my Italian, nor my fright permitted as prompt a reply as I could 
wish, and before I had fairly arranged the preliminaries of an amia- 
ble bow, she had flown off again, and I presently saw her at a dis- 
tance from me, with her arms around the neck of a lady with whom 
she was but just acquainted, pressing her face familiarly and affec- 
tionately to her bosom. This warmth of manner is remarkable here. 


1 have become sequainted with the family of the Vespucci, who || 


still reside in the dwelling of their famed ancestor Amerigo. They 
are not wealthy—as indeed few of the Italians are—and are fa- 
voured with an office under government of little profit. A number 
of daughters promise fairly for the continuation of the family, and 
a really noble-looking boy of twelve or thirteen bears the name of 
the celebrated navigator. Signor Vespucci is an amiable and un- 
affected cld gentleman, and has invited me to see some interesting 
relics of his immortal progenitor. He was very inquisitive to learn 
whether my countrymen knew any thing about his family at pre- 
sent, and whether they would feel interest in its welfare. His 
the honour of giving it a name, were rather curious. He wished to 
know whether my countrymen spoke a language of their own—or 
French, Spanish, or English. Whether savages were not every 
where numerous, and what kind of governmer: we had, and if the 
whole power was lodged in the hands of one man. He seemed 
surprised to learn that the chief officer was not despotic, and I fear 
half doubted my veracity when I told him we had towns larger than 
Florence. This ignorance respecting the western world is very 
common here.. When an Italian, out of compliment, begins to talk 
of your country, he is sure to mix up Mexico and New-York, 
Washington, Pocahontas, and the Patagonians—one individual | 
thought America apart of Finland. A nobleman of Sienna was_ 
amazed with the charms and civilized education of a favourite 
young friend of ours, and seriously suggested that on her return 
she would marry Vasmineron. The same erudite scholar, I speak 
seriously, thought the United States in the Levant. I have no 
doubt, some of the more scientific would visit New-York, were it | 


not for the difficulty of doubling Cape Horn! 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








A COUPLE OF STRAY LEAVES 
FROM THE HISTORY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
. 


LEAF ONE. 
Durine the continuance of the Dutch dynasty in North America, 


Schenectady was one of their most flourishing cities, nor was its im- | 


An introduction immediately inspires two young ladies with the || portance at all diminished,when in 1663, they surrendered their 
most invincible attachment—their arms intertwine, their lips meet, || power into the hands of the English. Being the centre of the trade 
and they exhaust all the terms of the warmest affection. This || carried on with the Indians, it was one of the largest, if not the 
kissing, by the way, is not confined to their sex. I have several largest Dutch town in America : indeed tradition asserts that it 
times in the street seen two black-bearded fellows meeting unex- | was much larger than it is at present, which may be trae, although | 
pectedly, take their segars from their mouth b and || I eannot undertake to vouch for it. The attack, however, which | 
seal the covenant of friendship on each other’s cheeks or lips— || was made upon it by the French and Indians, and the massacre 
manliness and mustaches to the contrary notwithstanding. Yet, || which ensued, were deathblows to its prosperity, and it was long 
the Italian women are full of amiable qualities, and full of talent. || ere it even partially recovered from the shock which had been so 
Wherever they have had opportunities of improvement, and have || wantonly inflicted upon it. 
not been poisoned by the example of the better classes, they exhibit || It was about a year before the attack which has just been men- 
female character in its fairest light. tioned, that a large mansion built @ /a mode Hollandaise, might have | 
Among the peculiar sights to be observed in the streets of Flo- || been observed about three quarters of a mile west of the good 
rence, are certain processions bearing the sick or the dead. The || city of Schenectady, upon the other bank of the Mohawk. The | 
body is carried upon a hand-bier-covered with a black pall, and at- || close observer might have detected some loop-holes in the thick 
tended by ten or twelve men, clothed even to their heads and faces || wall, from which the: muzzles of a couple of dozen muskets, cara- | 
in the same gloomy colour, their eyes and mouths alone visible || bines or whatever other kind of firearm the place could afford, might | 


through small holes in their sable mantles. Their first appearance || be projected with considerable effect against any hostile intruder, | 
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not beautiful female, the other of a fine-looking young man, hung 
over the mantel-piece, both of them bearing a marvellous resem- 
blance to the two occupants of the room. A goodly row of anti- 
quated ladies and gentlemen hung around the wainecotted wall, pro- 
bably the progenitors of the gentleman of whon: I shall now speak. 

He was, as I have said before, a noble-looking man of about 
forty. Time, instead of diminishing, had rather increased his manly 
beauty. emt Seen eaenren tao 
head, and a nose a little inclining to the order commonly called 
man. The symmetry and fullness of each limb gave token of great 
strength and vigour, while the deep biue eye told of the fearless 
heart within, and, at the same time, of the benevolence which di- 
rected it. The records which I have consulted, do not tell what 
particular dress he wore on the evening in question, but we will take 
it for granted that he was dressed, and no doubt dressed well. 

In the countenance of the lady to whom I have adverted before, 
there was a something which carried along with it the irresistible 
impression that she was meant to be the wife of the gentleman 
whom I have just attempted to describe, so mild, so pleasing, yet 
80 firm, so decisive and so matronly was it. And, if we may believe 
the testimony of those who knew her, she was all that her counte- 
nance said she was, and possessed all those attributes which are 
essential in the formation of a wife, ® mother, and a lady. Like 
many of that good old race that still remain, she was (oh! how it 
will shock the ladies of the present day to hear it) absolutely knit- 
ting! Our grandmothers did not like to be idle, when there was 
anything usefui to be done. 

The two were conversing about some domestic concerns which 
have nothing at all to do with my story, when their confab. was 
eut short by the entrance of a sable retainer of the family, who 
commenced the following harangue in a manner 80 voluble, that 
only ears accustomed to it could keep up with him. 

“Massa Colonel, Massa Colonel, dat big Indian, Hawk Eye, 
come here. Him say dat him want to speak to de great sachem ob 
de pale face, as him call Massa Colonel Glen.” 

“What news does he bring, Cesar” inquired Colonel Glen. 

“Him say Gat de Mohawk tribe come back from Canada, and 
dat dey got a French priest,” responded the old Roman's namesake. 

“What are they going to do with him?” again asked the old 
colonel. 

“T'spect dey gwang to torture him. Hawk Eye says him blieb 
80 too.” 

The lady, laying down her stocking at an important crisis, (for she 
was just narrowing,) placed her hand upon her husband's arm, and 
looking imploringly in his face, said, 

“You must save that poor man, Jacob.” 

“ He shall be saved, Sarah,” he answered, “ even though it cost 
me my own life. Tell Hawk Eye to.come in,” he added, turning 
to Caesar. 

In the mean time, the worthy colonel had determined what course 
he ought to pursue in rescuing the prisoner, and when the Indian 
was introduced, he had determined upon a stratagem which will be 
told in the sequel. 

“Have the Mohawk warriors returned !”’ he demanded, of a tall, 
muscular Jndian, whose dark eye told of the fierce and uncontrolled 
spirit that reigned within. His long, straight, black locks hung in 
natural and unrestrained abundance upon his neck and shoulders ; 
in his belt were thrust his tomahawk and scalping-knife, while moc- 





is positively frightful, and awakened in my bosom a train of asso- || Without any very great risk to the holders thereof. The aforesaid | 





casins of the finest workmanship covered his feet. 


ciations connected with the darker school of Italian romances. 
They are a charitable society, called’the Misericordia, of which the 
duke is a member, and are compelled, when called upon, thus to lend 
their personal assistance to the poor. I at.first doubted whether the 
sovereign himself actually participated in this burthen, but I am 


loop-heles, and the wooden pickets which surrounded the whole es- | 


tablishment, told that this was meant to be a place of defence, and 
bade all those who might come with inimical intent and “ malice 
aforethought,” to “stand aff.” Indeed this was necessary for the 
safety of the inhabitants of this isolated place, surrounded as they 
were, by tribes of Indians, who were ready to obey the nod of the 





told by those who should know, that his peculiar and shuffling gait . 
is frequently detected among these devoteessto charity. highest bidder, and who might, concealing under the appearance of 
In roving through the town, also, my eyes are frequently arrested || friendship, the most deadly hatred toward them for some imaginary 
by inscriptions in marble upon houses or in: halls, pointing out to || injury, attack them at the still hour of midnight, when “ night had 
the passer-by, that in the mansion which bears them, some cele- drawn her sable curtains o’er the earth,” and massacre them in 
brated man had lived or died. We yesterday came accidentally | their beds. A goodly number of stables, barns, etc. were contained 
upon the dwelling of Machiavelli. These, though already too well || Within the enclosure, the whole denoting the residence of an opu- 
known to interest in description, lend a new charm to our leisure || lent proprietor. The rich flats which extend on every side near the 
ramblings. ; ancient city of Schenectady, were then nothing but wild forests or 
Of all places in the world, perhaps Florence is the most attrac- || Only partially cultivated,.and the shores of the peaceful lake, where 
tive to the lover of fashionable society. Every afternoon the gay || now the idle angler, basking in the summer's sun, enjoys his sport, 
world flock to the Cascine, the lovely ride just without the walls, || then only reverberated with the cries of the panther and the wolf. 
and there, with the most showy equipages, go shining and flashing |} At that early period, the wild deer roamed free as air hie 
along through the trees—the ladies with their pretty lap-dogs, re- || native groves, which are now only inhabited by the beautiful 
clining upon embroidered cushions—the gentlemen smiling and || warblers of the summer. 
shaking their iuands at each other—the plumes of the footmen nod- || It was in an apartment in the before mentioned large mansion 
ding, and the high-fed and mettlesome horses ing with all || built 2 Ja mode Hollandaise, that two persons were sitting, one of 
the fiery pride of war-coursers. This is altogether a beautiful dis- || them a noble-looking man of about forty, the other a good-looking, 
play, and brings the most celebrated characters within a small || but not beautiful female of about thirty-six or thirty-seven. They 
space. Ex-kings and queens, poets and authors, heroes and no- || were husband and wife.. The apartment was large and well fur- 
bles of every country, are to be seen. A part of the road runs || nished. The bright fire that blazed in the capacious hearth, threw 
parallel with the Amo, and is thickly overshaded with high and || a cheerful light upon all the objects in the room, (for it was night,) 
majestic trees. Statues here and there adorn the scene, and gra- | which, as we rarely see such things now-a-days, I will endeavour to 
nite lions glare through the foliage. These grounds appertain to || describe, that is, as well as I can. The high-backed chairs of that 
the farms of the duke—low, rural, yet classical buildings, where || day occupied different parts of the room, while two bureaus of the 
the milk and butter of the court are prepared, appropriately orna- || same age which, to our forefathers, served the purposes of writing- 
mented in various ways; and among other things I observed beau- || desks and chests of drawers, were conspicuous obiects. Massive 
tiful bas-reliefs of agricultural subjects that gave the whole a || silver candlesticks stood upon the mantel-piece : a long sofa occu- 
charming and pastoral air. From this lovely retreat, which by the pied one end of the room beneath two windows, which were placed 
way is exceedingly unhealthy in the morning or evening, the fair.| high in the wall, and glazed with small panes of glass about six 
Florentines hasten to the opera and thence to one or two of. the-|! inches.square ; they were also protectéd on the outside, by small 
brilliant soirees or balls, which are every evening given by some of || cross bars of iron, which, no doubt, were meant as a defence in those 
the distinguished inhabitants. Now, they sip tea with Madame || days of peril. A large, heavy, but elaborately carved table stood 
Murat, or look in at the palace of the Bonapartes, or there is a con- || in the centre of the floor, which was covered with what, in the 
cert or a ball at the Pitti, or the Catalani sees company, or the all seventeenth century, was considered a fine carpet, at least in Ame- 
bassadors hold soirees. ‘rica. Two portraits, the one of a good and regular-featured, but 


“The Mohawk warriors have returned,” he answered. * Far in - 
the forests, we met a party of Hurons with some of the warriors of 
Yonondio.* The Onquehonwet came down upon them, as wolves 
come down upon the timid sheep; they fled like deer before the 
steps of the hunter, and fifty scalps adorn the wampum of the 
Mohawks.” 

“‘ Have they taken any prisoners!" again asked the colonel. 

“Far in the woods where the enemies of our tribe dwell, we 
found a single pale face. He says that he is a priest of the Great 
Spirit, and speaks-the strange language of the people who have 
erossed the great lake, to take up the hatchet against our friends, 
the English. The warriors have sent me to ask the great sachem 
of the pale faces to keep him in one of his strong roonts.”’ 

“ What wilh you do-withthim ?” inquired the “ great sachem.” 

“Torture him,” was the reply; ‘the spirits of the warriors 
killed by the men of Yonondio, walk unavenged among the green 
woods that shelter the warriors of the Mohawks.” 

“Well, Hawk Eye,” said Colonei Glen, “ bring your prisoner 
here this evening, and to-morrow he shall be given to torture.” 

The Indian nodded his assent, and was retiring, when turning 
suddenly as if recollecting something which he had forgotten, 
he said, 

“ Will the great sachem give the warriors fire-water!" 

“Yes,” said he, glad to see how fine a trap the savages were 
laying for themselves, “ but they must be here to-morrow morning 
by eight o’clock.” 

“ They shall,” said Hawk Eve, and straightway he departed. 

It was the intention of the worthy colonel, if he could not ran- 
som the poor priest, to obtain the custody of him, (which he could 
easily have done, as his influence with the Indians was very great,) 
and then his escape according to his own notions. But all 
this trouble was spared him by their requesting him to take charge of 
their prisoner, and the after request for “‘ fire-water,” which had been 
made by Hawk Eye, gave him every advantage that he could desire. 
After the Indian had retired, the worthy gentleman touched a 
small cord which hung by the wall, and immediately our dark friend, 
Cesar, stood before him. 








An appellation which the five nations conferred themsel 
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“ Caesar,” said he, “ you must be up betimes to-morrow morning, 
and harness two of the strongest and fastest horses in the stable to 
the wagon. Go down, now, into the wine-cellar, and see that one 
of the largest hogsheads is emptied, and its head taken out, and 
-have the tools ready to put it in again to-morrow morning. If you 
do it all well, you shall have my old coat, with the gold lace.” 

“ Tankee, massa,” said Cesar, making his best bow, and show- 
ing as fine a row of ivories as ever “ potato-trap”’ possessed, at the 
thought of obtaining the old coat, with the gold lace, which he had long 
coveted ; “ nigger do de best him can.” And, so saying, he departed. 

In the meantime, the prisoner was brought in by the Indians, 
his bands tied behind him, and was, in their presence, locked up in 
one of the lower apartments cf the house. 

He was a man of middle stature, upon whose locks the snows of 
sixty winters had apparently settled. His face was of an ashy pale- 
ness, which, no doubt, was occasioned by the anticipation of the 
dreadful death which he was doomed to suffer on the morrow; but 
his step was firm, and his manner calm, as if above the tortures of 
his enemies. After having offered up a prayer to the throne of the 
Most High, for strength to support him in his last extremity, he had 
lain down on the bed that stood in one corner of the small room 
in which he was confined, to snatch a short repose ere he was sum- 
moned to his fate, when, about four o’clock in the morning, he was 
awakened by somebody gently pushing him; thinking that he had 
overslept himself, he sprang up, saying, at the same time, in French, 

“* Has my last hour come!” 

No, it has not come yet,” answered Colonel Glen, (for it was he,) 
in the same language, “ and I pray heaven that it may not for many 
years tocome. But arise, and follow me, if you wish to be saved.” | 

The good priest did as he was directed, and having arisen, he fol- 
lowed his worthy preserver. 

Having reached the wine-cellar, the Frenchman was directed to | 
get into a large hogshead that stood ready to receive him, and, hav- | 
ing ensconced himself safely in one corner, (for it could have afforded | 
accommodations for two more, had there been any need,) the head 
was nailed on, and there was he, as safe as any prisoner could be, | 
with not exactly “ stone,” but wood above his head, wood “ below | 
his feet,” and wood “on every side of him.” By-and-by, so sud- | 
den was the shock, bump, went his cranium against the side of the | 
hogshead. “Ah!” thought he, rubbing the injured part, “not so | 
easy work as I expected, but—;” here his reverie was cut short by 
another thump, and he found, by the experience of a cracked pate, | 
that action, and not thought, was necessary ; for every time that the 
hogshead went up he went down, so, suiting his own action to that 
of his prison, he commenced working with his hands and feet, like 
a squirrel in a cage, thereby materially assisting in the rather diffi- | 
cult operation of rolling him out of the cellar-door, to a wagon which | 
stood ready to receive him. 

Once under way, Master Casar, who directed the fiery steeds at- 
tached to the wagon, did not stop until he had placed his charge be- 
yond the reach of present pursuit. The head of his prison being 
again taken out, the good priest found himself in the light of day; | 
and, having loaded Cesar with blessings in a language which the | 
faithful negro could not understand, he departed on his journey, des- 
tined, at no very distant period, to be the preserver of his preservers. 

The Indians, during all this time, had not been ignorant of these 
preparations; they had seen the hogshead rolled out of the cellar- 
door, and placed on the wagon ; they had seen it cross the river, and 
proceed toward Albany, (which was done on purpose to mislead them, ) 
but such is the power of association over the minds of an untutored 
people, they could not imagine how a hogshead could contain any 
thing but wine or some other liquor. However strange this may 
seem, it is, nevertheless, true; for the Indians, when told several 
years afterward how the escape had been managed, confessed, that 
those were their ideas on the subject. They felt a kind of shyness 
for a hogshead after that, whenever they had a prisoner. Well, the 
hour for the meeting drew nigh, and, at the appointed time, there 
was a goodly asseinblage of the warriors of the Mohawks in the 
wine-cellar of ‘the great sachem of the pale faces.” Blankets of 
all sorts, sizes and complexions were to be seen there, from the 
dingy, tattered one of the warrior, who had worn it, for, perhaps, 
a year, to the clean new one which had just been obtained from an 
honest Dutch trader, in barter for some rich furs. Colonel Glen 
had previously taken the precaution of telling the squaws to take 
from the savages their offensive weapons ; for he well knew that | 
liquor did not affect their heads as muchas it did their minds, that is, | 
that it rendered them absolutely crazy, pro tempore, and he feared | 
lest they might commit some excess in their phrensy. 

At it they went, and many a gallon of the choice liquors of the | 
great sachem went down the throats of the “ warriors,” till, at last, 
when they had drunk till they could drink no more, the cry was | 
heard, ‘“‘ Let the pale-face be tortured !”’ when, immediately, a rush 
was made toward the apartment in which he had been put, and, lo, } 
it was minus its last night's occupant! The colonel looked as as- | 
tonished as any of them, when, all the time, sly rogue, he was | 
laughing in his sleeve at the trick which he had so successfully | 
played upon them. 

For some moments, they stood looking at each other, in stupid 
astonishment without uttering a syllable, when, suddenly, a yell | 
was heard as loud as if a legion of lions, tigers and devils had ut- 
tered it together, and each of the savages was off in whatever | 
direction his fancy impelled him in search of the lost prisoner ; but | 
Colonel Glen had been too ’cute for them, and, toward evening, they 
returned, each one to his own wigwam, pretty considerably tired 
and sobered by their long chase. 

To think of blaming Colonel Glen for it, was impossible. His 
influence with them was, as I have said before, very great. He | 
had gained their respect by kindness and hospitality toward them, 
and by a display of that invincible courage which he possessed in | 








trying cireumstences. So the priest got off with whole bones, and 
he thanked his stars for it, and so did Colonel Glen afterward, as 
we shall presently see. 

LEAF TWO. 

The night of the eighth of February, in the year of grace one 
thousand six hundred and ninety, was bautiful. The pale moon, 
darting its rays through the fleecy clouds which at times partially 
obscured it, threw its light upon a party of about five hundred half- 
frozen men, who were trying to warm themselves by the heat of 
several large fires which were kindled in a clearing in the woods, 
that looked as if it had been made for the purpose. Wherever 
the eye could penetrate through the dense boundary of the forest 
which surrounded them, one sheet of dazzling whiteness covered 
the ground, unbroken, save where perchance the domicil of some 
honest farmer reared its high-peaked roof above the glittering 
livery of the winter. Four persons, who were apparently superior 
to the rest, stood at a little distance from them, ameng whom might 
be recognized our friend the priest ; he was the first to speak. The 
conversation was carried on in French, but for the benefit of those 
who do not understand that language, we will transcribe it in 

ish, 

“ D’Aillebout,” said he to one who seemed to be the commander, 
“you must surrender. Your men cannot proceed a step farther, 
and the Indians are already beginning to murmur. I assure you of 
kind treatment from Monsieur Glen, the gentleman who saved my 
life, and any thing is preferable to being frozen to death in this 
desolate spot. I merely accompanied the expedition to see that no 
injury is done to my preserver, but I think that the advice of every 
person should be given on such an occasion.” 

“T am precisely of your opinion, good father,” answered D'Aille- 
bout, ‘but the opinion of my officers must first be known. What 
say you De Waulet and Le Moyne,” he continued, turning to the 
other officers, ‘ shall we surrender?” 

“Yes,” answered they, “and quickly too, or we shall be frozen 
before morning.” 

But their farther deliberation was cut short by the entrance into 
their circle, of one of the Indian scouts, who reported that he had 
penetrated into Schenectady and found every thing unguarded, that 
the inhabitants had given a great ball that evening, that several 
persons from Albany had attended it, and that all were buried in 
slumber, without even a watch being set. 

This intelligence cheered up the drooping spirits of the French 
and Indians, and in a few minutes every thing was ready. Their 
officers having divided them into small parties, which were to attack 
different parts of the place simultaneously, they began their march 
toward the doomed city of Schenectady. 

Before they departed, the good priest said to the commander, 
‘surely D’Aillebout, you do not intend to murder all those defence- 
less people ?” 

‘“‘T leave that to the Indians,” he answered ; “ my orders are to 
destroy the city, and kill all the inhabitants except the family and re- 
lations of Monsieur Glen, and I dare not disobey them.’ 

“ Their blood be on the head of those who ordered you,” said 
the good father, and having wrapped himself 1n hiz cloak he followed 
the party. Having reached the city, they commenced the work of de- 
struction in good earnest. Men, women and children were slaugh- 
tered indiscriminately ; the infant was snatched from its mother’s 
breast and its brains dashed out against the house, the mother was 
cut down while striving to her defenceless babe, the hus- 
band was stabbed while warding off the blows from the wife of his 
bosom ; in fine, excesses and cruelties were committed, too dreadful 
to be related, and from which humanity recoils with horror. The 
once large and populous city of Schenectady was reduced to ashes. 
Of those of its inhabitants who survived to tell the horrors of that 
dreadful night, some fled toward Albany, twenty of whom perished 
on the way ; about two hundred fled to Colonel Glen's and were saved. 

When D’Aillebout had seen his men engaged in a work from 
which he knew they could not soon be drawn, he seized the oppor- 
tunity to cross the river with our friend of hogshead memory, and in- 
form Colonel Glen that his benevolence in rescuing a French prisoner 
from the hands of the Indians, had procured for him that safety, which 
no person of like consequence who resided within the same dis- 
tance of ill-starred Schenectady, had been able to obtain. 

During all this time that gentleman had not been idle. Rumours 
of an expedition which had been despatched from Canada against the 
cities of Albany and Schenectady, had reached him ; and aithough he, 
like the rest of the good folks around him, thought it impossible for 
any human being to march so great a distance in the depth of win- 
ter, nevertheless, thinking that “ the better part of valour is discre- 
tion,” he began to lock about, and think on the best way of giving 
the monsieurs a polite reception, should they do him the honour of 
paying a hostile visit to his domicil. Some swivels, which had been 
rusticating under a shed, were rolled out, cleaned and made ready 
for active service, the other descriptions of fire-arms were likewise 
made ready, and the number of the canine sentinels was doubled. 

At length, on the night which has been before mentioned, the loud 
barking of his trusty watch-dogs gave notice to the worthy colonel 
that something was in the wind, so starting up at the same moment, 
he heard the terrible war-whoop of the savage, proceeding from the 
city, and the lurid glare which shot into the sky as the torch was 
applied to the buildings, told him that the dreaded foe was upon 
them. But he alone of all the rest was prepared, and marshalling 
his trusty servants, and the neighbours and citizens, who, on the 
first alarm, had repaired thither as the nearest place of defence, he 
determined to defend his fireside and family to the last extremity. 
Having seen every thing arranged, the swivels loaded, and the 
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Schenectady, and being hailed, they held up a white flag, intimating 
that they wished to speak with the commander of the station. Hav- 
ing been conducted into the presence of Colonel Glen, who received 
them with all the dignity of the commandant of some feudal strong- 
hold in the days of yore, the business of the meeting was opened 
by his inquiring of them their business. 

“Monsieur Glen,” said D’Aillebout, (for it was he,) “I have 
been commanded by his excellency, Count Frontense, governor of 
his most Christian majesty’s provinces in North America, upon the 
representation of this good father,” pointing to his companion, who 
had not at first been recognised by the colonel, “‘ whom you saved 
from the Indians, to give you his thanks for that benevolent act, and 
to preserve the lives and property of vourself, family and relations, 
in the expedition against Albany and Schenectady.” 

‘My friend, my preserver,” said the good father, embracing 
Colonel Glen, after the French commander had concluded, “you 
preserved my life, and I have now an opportunity to repay your kind- 
ness by saving yours. When the most dreadful death that the in- 
genuity of man can invent, appeared inevitable, you stretched forth 
your hand and rescued me. Dreadful as was the thought of seeing 
my fellow-beings murdered in cold blood, nevertheless, I accom- 
panied the expedition, in the hope of being able to save you, my be- 
nefactor.” So spake the good priest, and the proprietor of Scotia 
(for so the colenel’s place was, and is still called) ardently return- 
ing his embrace, assured him that whatever had been done for him 
in rescuing him from the Indians, was more than repaid by this last 
act of kindness, and having wrung his hand, bade him and his com- 
panion adieu. 

The Mohawk Indians, from their dwellings in the woods, thought 
that they saw a larger smoke than usual, arising in the direction of 
the city, and the shouts of the victorious invaders borne on the wings 
of the wind, told them that tere might be an opportunity for having 
a battle with their inveterate enemies, the French and Canadian In- 
dians. So collecting their forces, they sallied forth, just as Avrora 
was tinging the eastern heavens with tints of gold, toward the once 
populcus and flourishing city of Schenectady, now, alas! a heap of 
ruins! What a spectacle met their eyes! Every house was in 
ashes. Sixty-nine men, and children, lay in one confused 
heap, butchered by men, who pretended to call themselves Christians, 
and the subjects of a most Christian king. There were to be seen 
the mother and her infant, the husband and wife, locked in the cold 
embrace of death, while the groan of some wounded wretch, pray- 
ing for death to deliver him from his torments, alone disturbed the 
awful silence which reigned on every side. 

The Indians were at first astonished at the extent of the damage, 
but prompt in action, and some young men from Albany, who, on 
the first alarm spread by the fugitives, had repaired well armed to 
Schenectady, as fast as horses and sleighs could convey them, join- 
ing them, they swore to avenge their slaughtered friends and allies. 
Having easily discovered the tracks of the murderers in the snow, 
they gave chase, and having come up with them before they had 
made great progress, encumbered as they were with their prison- 
ers, they attacked and routed them, but whether they rescued any 
prisoners or not, I cannot affirm. Twenty-five scalps, which the 
Mohawk warriors exhibited, told of their success against those 
midnight butchers. R. V. M. 








ORIGINAL ESSAYS ON MUSIC. 








THE ORCHESTRA. 


BY A MAN ABOUT TOWN. 





Havine promised to say something on the subject of leading a band, 
including the duties (and non-performance of those duties) of a chef 
d’orchestre, we set about the task. Among the subscribers and readers 
of the Mirror, doubtlessly there are musicians and amateurs, who, with- 
out being actually musiciens d’état, are interested in the science. To 
such we address ourselves ; and if readers of another class should vote 
us a bore, we shall accept the epithet with all due humility, and console 
ourselves by reflecting that the paper in question possesses a Willis, a 
| Fay, a Cox, and a host of admirable contributors, who will atone for our 
duil qualities. So, with the old adage, “ne sufor ultra crepidam,” we 
proceed to work. If we are to believe “the reverend, grave, and potent” 
signors, of the Italian school, who have lucubrated on the science of 
music in all its branches, it is a most serious study. In reading their 
voluminous, and sometimes cumbrous pages, one is irresistibly impressed 
with the idea that singing is the only embellishment, and playing the 
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only business of life. are not prepared so to treat the matter; but 
| we fairly ask the reader, whether men, who do so treat the matter, are 
| not likely to possess more knowledge on the me than ourselves? 
| If our query is answered in the affirmative, we | crave permission 
| frequently to shield ourselves behind their opinions. Let us commence 
with old Toso, one of the best writers on music that ever existed, 
although, we believe, that he flourished previous to Paisiello. To us, 
such a date is a recommendation, because we read “ that musicians of 
that age, and even previous to that Ce excel the present day in actual 
knowledge.” (Vide Dr. Burney.) What, then, says Toso of the leader 
of aband? “When,” says this old writer, “any prince or nobleman, 
or a deputation of musical gentlemen, wish to appoint the chief of a 
band, let them pause. Many there are, who suppose that a perfect 
knowledge of the EE se with a capability of executing great and 
daring feats on the violin, form the requisites of a chief. Such are 
among the last qualifications to which sensible men ought to look. Let 
| them rather regard the man, than the player; let them minutely ascer- 
| tain the qualities of his mind and temper ; let them convince themselves 
that he be neither phlegmatic, nor hath a proneness to wrath ; let his 
education have been decent, and his manners polite; and such a man, 
with a becoming firmness of character, provided always that he be a 
fair performer on the violin and a sufficient musician, will be preferable 
to one that hath more brilliant but less useful qualifications.” 
Toso then proceeds to treat of the duties of this chief; but as he oc- 


cupies some dozen of in his disquisition, we have aeither space, 
nor would our readers have patience to follow the oid gentleman t 
| his able but somewhat tedious remarks. We shall, however, take 


| benefit of his invaluable opinion, as far as we conceive it can be made 
available at the present day. The knowledge of the violin and its finger- 





matches lighted, he awaited with calmness and courage the approach 
of the invaders. But no invaders came. At length, after waiting | 








for some time, two persons were seen approaching by the road from | 


board, we imagine to be vastly improved since the time of Toso; in- 
deed the difficulties now perfo: by a mediocre concerto player, would 
have been considered impossible at that period ; but for taste, style, and 
tone, we confess that we have strong doubts as to our improvement.— 
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of harmony originally intended. It is his duty, in the first place, to as- 
certain that the instruments are perfectly in tune, a circumstance, in the 
northern part of Europe, of more difficulty than in those parts whore the 
climate is more equable. It has been recommended by a musician of 
the first eminence, to leaders so situated, that should cause their 
wind instruments to tune by the corni, as less a7, of 
temperature than other instruments. On this head we not enlarge, 
but commence from the first @archet of the overture. To the lead- 
er of the band we have to look for the time in the jirst place ; and when 


it is considered, that without a metronome, he has to carry this particu 
lar object of musical attention in his mind, and that his experience 
decision and taste literally have to decide the expression, and demon 
strate the sentiment of the com whom he represents, we aré, and 
ever have been of opinion, all composers should point their 
time by a metronome, and thet no leader should be without one. 
expression of particular es, the mezzo forte, forte, and double 
forte, with the pianos in like manner, the difference between an instru- 
mental forte and a vocal forte, with the nice, but evident distinctions 


er’s Control ; and a dereliction on the part of the band is, and ought to 
be, visited on his head. We cannot demonstrate how much nds 
upon the good style and ra, feeling of the leader, better, than by re- 
ferring to the overture of the Messiah, in particular, which is a st: 
instance, among a thousand others, that notation is still imperfect, 
inadequate to express the full meaning of composers ; and that players 
are called upon to fulfil the deficiency. The overture in question, if 
played strictly according to the notation, is as flat and uninteresting as 
possible. Its proper style, however, has been handed down from leader 
to leader, from the time of Handel ; and we can no better explain the 
mode in which it should be played, than to state, as a general rule, that 
in the movement preceding the fugue, quavers following dotted crotchets 
should mostly be played as semi-quavers, and the additional time be 
given to the crotchet. So does Cramer; so did Ware, T. Cooke, Loder, 
etc. lead this overture, and so the style generally is received by all Jead- 
ers of that school. Having thus commented on the duties of the leader 
of a complete band, we have now to say a few words touching his duties 
when the command of an incomplete band is intrusted to his : 
such as are to be found in all the orchestras from first to last in this 
oT. A leader no more can be said to play Auber, Rossini, Mozart, 
or Weber, if he uses the parts written for a full band, than he can be 
said to play two violins with one pair of arms. If he intend to h 
the effects aimed at by the composer, he must re-adapt the wind-instru- 
ments, and divide the subject among them so as to render the harmon 
complete. An observation which we have often heard from Mr. T. 
Cooke, strikes us as extremely just, and highly relevant to the subject 
under discussion : “] always desire tohear, and will hear, the second 
clarionet, the second horn, and the second bassoon ; and | endeavour to 
procure men whom J can hear. As to the first of all these instruments, I 
am sure to hear them, but the seconds have to bring out the harmony, 
and that I will hear.” 


? 


As for second instruments, we must say iy are generally awfully | 


deficient in this country, and we fear Mr. T. Cooke would “ not hear” 
what he so much covets. Let us take the opera of Masaniello for in- 
stance, and the Maid of Judah, as played at the Park theatre. In both 
of these operas the first clarionet has to play the first hautboy part, and the 
second clarionet the part of the first, and consequently the second parts 
of either instrument are not re nted. The bassoon has to play a 

written for two bassoons, and consequently plays notes which, as they 
were intended, in many parts, to produce the effect of a duet, are so 
much nonsense when played by one instrument. All this might have 
been remedied — parts being properly condensed ; but the London 
resident of the Park management, whose musical knowledge may be 
limited to an imperfect acquaintance with the tunes of Yankee Doodle 
and God save the king, sent them out as real Drury-lane parts ; and the 
New-York resident ordered them to be played, and so they are played. 
It may, perhaps, be intimated that the director of music ought to look to 
this part of the business, and so he should ; but as economy prevents such 


a person from being engaged at any theatre in America, excepting Bos- | 


ton, where Mr. Comer officiates in that capacity, it follows that the duty | 


falls on the leader, and as it is a highly troublesome office, very few take 
the trouble to do more than play what is set before them. We shall con- 
clude our remarks for the present by referring to the most delicate and 
consequential part of a leader’s duty—which we look upon to be the ac- 
companiment of the voice. The art of accompanying the voice is, to 
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seciety in Florence, interesting and well written as if is ; we already devote 
as much space as we can possibly allow to correspondence, and 
in order to make room for the letter in question, we should be obliged to 
omit one of Mr. Fay's, which would interfere with all our arrangements. 
Besides, the same facts and opinions, if correct, as we presume them to be, 
will no doubt be contained in one of our associate's future communications. 
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posed advantages ascribed to the multiplication of reading facilities, 
by the appearance of cheap reprints, it may be questioned whether 
the cause of literature and the mental improvement of the world are 
actually advanced by them; and, in fact, whether they are not to 
some extent injurious. If, indeed, the books contained in all these 
sixpenny “libraries” were selected with perfect judgment, they 
might, and probably would, prove highly beneficial ; but, from the 
very nature of the case, this accuracy of judgment in selection is 
difficult, if not impossible ; at all events, we see that it is not exer- 
cised. Unfortunately, its importance increases with the decrease of ex- 


pense at which the publications are afforded. A bad book, sold at a | 


dollar, is sixteen times less likely to do mischief than it would be if 
sold for sixpence, because, in the first place, it will probably come 


into the hands of sixteen times fewer people, and, in the second, | , . , . 
| now at Washington, where she intends to remain during a part of 


those into whose hands it does come are much more likely to be ca- 


pable of perceiving and counteracting its pernicious tendency, than 


the greater number who would buy it at the diminished price. Cheap 
reprints are certainly most extensively purchased by persons whose 
circumstances make reading a luxury of rare indulgence, unless it 
can be obtained at very trifling cost—who would, perforce, rather do 
without a book than pay any considerable sum for it ; they are avow- 
edly designed for such persons—the trifling cost is the great induce- 
ment held out to buy ; and we hope that we shall not be condemned 
and branded as literary aristocrats for avowing the belief, that edu- 
cation and judgment in such matters are, as a general rule, possessed 
in a higher degree by persons in easy circumstances, than by others 
whose circumstances are any thing but easy. We beg to be fairly 
understood—not as objecting in the slightest degree to any measure 
calculated to increase the general sum of knowledge, or to the en- 
couragement and indulgence of literary tastes and habits, among all 
classes of people, but simply as maintaining the position that this 
encouragement and this indulgence may become pernicious, for want 
of judicious regulation in the means by which they are effected. If 
all the cheap ‘ book-periodicals” of the day were of equal excellence 
with the publications of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, they should never want our cordial approbation, and 
whatever assistance we might have it in our power to render them, 
should be cheerfully afforded; but we cannot see the utility of 
flooding the land with old romances rescued from the oblivion to 
which they had very justly been consigned, and a multitude of other 


| productions, which, though not strictly objectionable in themselves, 


have been superseded by later and better of the same description. 
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‘the French play, who had been all his life talking prose without 


| of meeting him at a designated place in Broadway ; and another 


| was suspected of an intention to carry off the London motument, 





from the republication of foreign books should not be diminished, or 
even destroyed. But there is a reason, and a sufficient one: to 
wit, because no publisher could confine himself to native works, in 
this country, without loss and ruin. The people will read English 
books ; and if the gains of reprinting them were taken away from 
the general publishers, there is not one in the country who would 
not give up the business from necessity, if not from choice ; and 
our own authors would, of course, be driven to foreign markets. 
Books, chosen with judgment, are published in this country, in 
handsome, durable, and convenient forms, at prices so low, that 
without an extensive sale there can be no profit; and the diminvu- 
tion of this sale, by the competition of imferior, and therefore cheaper 
editions, must have the effect, ultimately, to ruin the business, and 
leave us dependant upon other countries for our literature and 
science—a consummation not devoutly to be wished. 


The Monthlies.— Want of room compels us to dispense with as 
extended a notice of the four monthly periodicals as they deserve, 
and we should otherwise be glad to bestow upon them. We have 
received and looked at (we cannot say read) the January number 
of each, and in each we have found much to applaud, even in the 
progress of a hurried examination. The New-England Magazine, 
under the management of its new editors, bids fair to sustain the 
high reputation it has long enjoyed in the hands of its founder, Mr. 
Buckingham. Dr. Howe and Mr. Sargent, to whom he has resigned 
it, are both gentlemen of known talents, and it is easy to perceive 
from the vigour and variety of their own articles in the two numbers 
issued under their administration, that their hearts are in the work. 
They have recently associated with themselves in themagazine, Mr. 
Park Benjamin ; and with three editors so amply qualified, it must 
go on with power and success. The American Monthly affords 





| abundant evidence that the recent severe affliction of its accom- 


plished editor, has had no injurious effect upon his mental industry 
or vigour. Each successive number furnishes indubitable proofs of 
his own varied and extensive learning, his rich imagination, com- 
mand oflanguage, and profound critical acumen. He is happy, too, 
in several able contributors. The Knickerbocker for the present 
month is one of the richest and best numbers yet issued. ‘The ar- 
ticles are numerous and of a felicitous variety, embracing philosophy, 
science, humour, poetry, graphic description and judicious criticism. 
The names of the writers are all of established reputation, and the 
productions to which they are annexed are worthy of them. We 
read with extreme pleasure the account of an aeronautic voyage. 
The North American Magazine, for the current month, like its 
predecessors, is strong and full of talent. The gditor holds on his 
way, like a gallant bark, resisting storms with heroic constancy, 
and skilfully taking the most judicious advantage of every favour- 
able current, but still advancing wh amid storm or sunshine. 
His motto is ‘ onward,” and well does he maintain it. 


Miss Martineau.—We understand that this distinguished lady is 





the session, and will ther proceed on her contemplated tour through 
the southern and western states. She receives great attention 
wherever she goes, and gains many friends by the unaffected and 
lady-like simplicity of her manners, not less than by the force of 
her talents, and the constant evidence afforded in her conversation, 


| of the validity of her claims to the high reputation she enjoys. 
| The account given by herself, in a letter which originally appeared 
| in the London Monthly Repository, of her first appearance in the 


field of authorship, is exceedingly interesting Like the man ia 


knowing it, it seems that her first illustrations of political economy 


| were written quite unconsciously, and without the least suspicion 


that they had any thing to do with the science. 


The Brobdignag.—We have received a number of communica- 
tions touching the person, character, intentions and performances 
of our pugnacious associate, whose advent seems to have caused an 
“immense sensation,” as the play-bills have it. Among the number 
is one from a lady, who expresses an intense desire to behold him, 
and wishes us to appoint a day and hour when she may be certain 





from some querulous old body, who asks if he is not the man who 


and insinuates her fears lest he should perpetrate some equally hor- 


| rible enormity in our own city. We beg her to dismiss all appre- 


hensions ; his talents do not lie in that category. In the mean- 


“time, we have urgent complaints from himself, of the wearisome 


state of inaction in which he is kept; he says that his conscience 


quote Cicolini, “ the glory of a chef d’orchestre ; it is here that his 
nice discrimination may be shown ; always on the alert, should the sin 
break his time, the experienced first violin will so conduct his band 

the audience will pass over the flaw, and the singer, regaining his confi- 
donee, proceed as before.” We may add to ths highty-gifted writer's 
testimony, that of Sir John Hawkins, who says—“ mm lepends on the 
leader of a band for the success of a sousiagl pes 

known several violin players of such exceeding subtlety in their art, as 


Many of the works we have seen announced have no value or inte- | reproaches him for drawing his salary, week after week, and doing 


rest, except as curiosities—as specimens of the taste, opinions, and |), orhin g to earn it. He is ive of ing stout, if b 
attainments of former times; and these, although a knowledge of | am este in idlences, and " ser e i wee of ~ 
them may be pleasant to scholars, and to such as give much of | his hickory cudgels, with the of which he is hig! ‘mrt 


A hint for the corporation. —We should be glad to know whether 








to cover defects and expose beauties in singers upon whom they are used 
to attend.” Certainly there are such artists existing at present as well 
as in the days of Sir John; at the same time a nervous feeling in a 
leader, or ill will to a singer, may cause him to create most mischievous 
effects ; but, as any leader must be a villain of the blackest description 
who would so conduct himself, vocalists should be very cautious in at- 
tributing such feelings to any man ; and, unless the case be too marked, 
should have the charity to attribute the lapsus to igability rather than 
malice. The vocelist has the whole low rma of effect on his shoul- 
ders; the leader has, comparatively, ing ; the one has to tax the me- 
mory, as well as to govern the voice; the other sits secure with his score 
before him. The one is applauded or hissed, at the pleasure of the au- 
dience ; the other is phd by that audience (un ly and in- 
correctly )as a mere machine, receiving no plaudits, but screened equal 

from their wrath. Be it understood, that we speak particularly as re- 
gards an English or American audience ; the Italian or German public 
are much better acquainted with the relative position of singers with the 
orchestra, and in those countries the efforts of both are much more cor- 
rectly appreciated. 
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placed in the hands of the many, who have but little leisure for |! 
| the officer, whose business it is to watch over the state of the high- 


reading, and as to whom it is desirable that what they read should 
yield some profit as well as pleasure. In other points of view, these 
cheap reprints are objectionable also ; the low price at which many 
of them are afforded is in a great measure owing to the inconvenient, 
not to say bad style in which they are got up; diminutive type, 
ruinous to the eyes—flimsy paper—and a form thut makes them 
excessively awkward, even in single numbers, and still more so 
when bound in volumes. And besides all this, they are injurious, 
to the cause of literature, not only by creating a false standard of 
value—leading to the estimation of books by their cheapness, and 
not by their merit—but also by the prejudice they work upon the 
general publishers to whom authors look for compensation. Jt may 
be said, indeed, that these are protected by copyright, as to native 
productions; and that there is no reason why the profit they derive 


rformance, and I : their attention’ to literature, are not the books that ought to be || 


| 








ways and by-ways in this our goodly metropolis, holds himself bound 
to attend to those parts of the streets which adjoin public property, 
as well as to those which fall under the duties of individual citizens. 
We allude particularly to the sidewalks around the Park and the 
Battery, and with an especial reference to the snow. Any delay in 
the removal of this obstruction, on the part of owners or occupants 
of houses, is sure to be promptly visited by a summons to sppear 
in some neighbouring ward-court, at the suit of the corporation ; 
but, as a general rule, the side-walk around the Park, and the foct- 
paths by which it is intersected, are the last to be cleared away. 
It would be well, we think, if the municipal fathers, or those by 
whom their share of this public duty ought to be fulfilled, were to 





try the effect of example, at least once in a while. 
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I KNEW A SICGILIAN MAID. 


: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND’ THE FINE ARTS. 





A ROMANCE—WRITTEN BY HARRY STOE VAN DYK—COMPOSED BY JOHN BARNETT. 
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With iron her lattice was barr’d, 
And to none could she utter a word, 
And I thought it was wond’rously hard 








I knewa Si-¢i-li-an maid, Whose sire wasa tes-ty old elf, And who al-ways was great-ly a 


kept her quite un-der con - trol, 


saw her one ev’n-ing, poor soul, 


SECOND VERSE. 


That a maid should be caged like a bird: 


By meansof a good lock and key, And I 


Look down from her lat-tice on me. 


So at night when sleep conquer’d her sire, 
I flew with a step light and free, 

And I said, should the house be on fire 
Sweet maiden come downward to me. 
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- fraid, That the mai-den would choose for her - self: So he 


saw her one ev’n-ing, poor soul, Look down from her lat-ticeon me; 








THIRD VERSE. 


And I said, &c. 


Some branches I burnt and the smoke 
By the wind to the house was convey’d, 

Then cried fire till the father awoke, 
And let out the poor trembling maid: 





He was very near dead with affright, 
by ¢ nor flame nor a spark could he see 
And the maiden ran down with delight 

And quickly was wedded to me ; 
And the maiden, &c. 




















VARIETIES. 


THE BOAT OF LIFE—BY THOMAS MOORE. 


Lgr’s take this world as some wide scene, 
Through which, in frail but buoyant boat, 
With skies now rude and now serene, 
Together thou and I must float ; 
Beholding oft, on either shore, 
ae spots where we should love to stay ; 
But Time plies swift his flying oar, 
And on we speed—away, away. 


Should chilling winds and rain come on, 
We'll raise our awning ’gainst the shower— 
Sit closer till the storm is gone, 
And smiling wait a sunnier hour. 
And if that sunnier hour should shine, 
We'll know its brightness cannot stay, 
And, happy while ’tis thine and mine, 
Complain not when it fades away. 
Thus reach we both, at last, that fall 
Down which life’s currents all must go— 
The dark, the brilliant, destined all 
To sink into the void below ; ‘ 
Nor e’en that hour shail want its charms, 
If side by side still fond we keep, 
And calmly in each other’s arms 
Together linked, go down the steep. 





Napo.eon’s DEsTINY.—During the campaign of 1809, Napoleon ar- 
rived at Briin, in Moravia. He had to pass the Old Gate ; a steep as- 
cent leads to this gate, contiguous to which are several houses; one of 
these was occupied by a mechanic, as a dwelling and workshop. Among 
his journeymen was a native of Tyrol, an industrious and worthy fellow, 
but, like all his countrymen, a furious enemy to Napoleon and the 
French. On the morning when the emperor rode to the Speilburg, the 
Tyrolese was missing. His comrades were just talking of him, when 
the apprentice entered the shop, and mentioned that he had seen the 
Tyrolese at the window of the Tot. This awakened curiosity, and the 
master went up to the loft to see what he was doing ; he found him kneel- 
ing at the window, with a gun ready cocked lying before him, and his 
eyes fixed on the road by which Napoleon was to pass. As the house 
stood on the declivity of the hill, consequently lower than the , the 
emperor on horseback, at the moment when he came up to the gate, 
would have been nearly on a line with the window where his humble 
foe had posted himself; and the distance would have been so small that 
scarcely any marksman, and least of all a Tyrolese, could have missed 
his aim. A few moments after the master had disarmed his workman, 
Napoleon aed the gate, and rode downthe hill. His destiny was not 
yet accomplished. 


Dramatic MEMORANDA.—In the time of Shakspeare there were four 
private and six public theatres in London. The price of admission to 
the pit was sixpence, and to the boxes a shilling. The value of money 
was then five times as great as it is at present. In the reign of Charles 
the second, the price Sehainiento the boxes, in the more respectable 
theatres, was advanced to half a crown. The customary price of the 
copy of a play, to the booksellers, was six pounds, thirteen shillings, and 
four pence. The usual present from the patron to whom it was dedicated, 
was forty shillings. 





A FREEMAN’S PRIVILEGE.—It is related of “ the proud duke of So- 
merset,” who lived in the time of Charles the second, that his children 
were not allowed to sit in his presence ; that his servants obeyed by 
signs, never daring to speak to him; and that when he travelled, the 
roads were cle: before him by his outriders. ‘ Get out of the way,” 
cried one of these to a countryman, who was driving a pig, “ my lord 
duke is coming, and does not choose to be looked upon.” PT he peasant, 
a true John Bull. snatched up his pig in a rage. and holding him up at 
the quesinge, window, exclaimed, * but I will see him; and my pig shall 
see him too!” 


Roya. Economy.— When Charles the eighth, of France, was once at 
Bourges, he ordered a pair of boots to be made for him. As he was try- 
ing them on, the intendant of his household came in and said tothe shoe- 
maker, “ take away your boots ; we can’t afford a new pair yet; his ma- 
jesty must wear his old ones a month longer.” The king, it is said, 
commended the intendant for his prudence. Now-a-days, he would 
chance to be sent to Bedlam as a iunatic. 


Ly1nc.—There was a famous problem among the Stoics, which ran 
to this ye: “ When a man says ‘ J lie,’ does he lie or does he not? 
If he lies, he speaks the truth ; if he speaks truth, he lies.” Many were 
the books written upon this wonderful problem ; Chrysippus favoured 
the world with no fewer than six; and Philetus studied himself todeath 


in his vain efforts to solve it. 
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